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NOTE 


Most of the Shinto slirines and Buddhist temples in 
Japan have a long Ihstory. Though they have gone 

through the vicissitudes of time, they were generally 
established and maintained either by the successive 
Emperors or by the Nobility or by the feudal lords, 
most of whom were the devout followers and protectors 
of Shinto and Buddhism. And all these institutes are 


depositories of historical objects, important and valuable 
each in its own way. 

In 1897 the “ Begulations Concerning the Preser- 
vation of the Old Shrines and Temples” were issued, 
and according to them, the Department of Education 
selects such buildings and objects of art as are of 


liistoricM significance^ and of high 


arfstic value and 


registers them as “ Special Buildings under Slate Pi‘otec- 


tion ” or as the State Treasures,” as the case may be. 
This however does not mean that the State has the 


right of ownership over them, but that it imposes upon 
the owners ceiisain limitations as to the best way of their 
preservation and is disposed to defray a part of the expen- 
diture when their repairing becomes iirgent. And as 
x^egards the selection of such buildings or objects of art 
and the necessity of repair, the Minister of Education 
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consults a spsciallj appointed body of committee. Tliis 
consists of a eliairman and twenty-five members who are 
either historians or specialists in the arts or the govern- 
ment officers who are directly connected with the affair. 

Since the issue of the Preservation Law, one thousand 
buildings have been, placed under State Protection ” 
and over three thousand objects of art including the 
old historical documents, registered as “ State Treasures.” 
Of these we have chosen for this Handbook the most 
, excellent works of art, each of which is briefly described. 
This book is intended to be a guide to those foreign 
visitors who come to this country, besides mere sight- 
seeing, to enjoy the masterpieces of Eastern art. 

Bureau of Eeligions, 

Department of Education 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTOEY OP 
JAPANESE AET 
(As adopted in this Hamlboolc) 



SKBKB 


Consolidation of the Empire 
, B.O. 660— A.D. 551 
Astilca Period 


Nara or Tempyo Period 
645—781 

Early Heian Period 
782—897 

Late Heian or Enjiwara 
Period 

898—1185 
Kamakura Period 
1186—1393 

Muromaclii or AsMkaga 
Period 

1394—1572 
Momoyanm Period 
1573—1614 

Yedo or Tokugawa Period 
1616—1867 
Post-Kestoration 


CHINA 

(Dynasties) 

Six Dynasties 

265—589 
Sni 590 — 617 

T‘ang 618 — 906 


Fire Dynasties 

907—959 
Sung 960—1126 
South Sung 

1127—1279 
Yiian 1280—1367 
Ming 1368 — 1661 


Cli'ing 1662—1912 

Republic 

1912— 
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THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM OP TOKYO 


I. SCULPTURE 

ISfyoiPJN-KWA'NNOX, wood. Kbryujif^ (Fig. 1.) — 
Wliile tliis Museum contains some good Buddliist sculp- 
tures tyi^ically representing tlie work of the serentli 
century, two of them are registered as “ State Treasimes.” 
This statue of Kwannon (wHch, according to modern 
critics, is Miroku) is of the same style as the one kept 
in Chuguji, of Kara prefecture, which was introduced 
into Jai)an in those days from North China fii*st passing 
through Korea. Unlike the Clmghji’s statue, there is 
nothing elegant about the 'present figure, the lines are 
filtogether too hard and unpolished, which give some 
support to the theory of its being a .Korean work. When 
visitors walk to the next case where are shown forty- 
eight Buddhist statuettes ” so called, belonging to the 
Imperial Household, they will at once notice that there 
are |)oints of similaiity between the present Kwannon 
and those statuettes, most of which are Korean of the 
seventh century, 

Sho-Kwannox, bronze. Kalcurinji. (Fig. 2.) — The 
Japanese sculpture of the seventh century which was 
dominated by Korean art began to manifest a change 
in the eighth century when the influence of the Thng 
style made itself felt, and this work is one of such 

Names of tlie slirines or temi>les where these treasures are 
preserved are in italics. 
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evidence. While yet retaining some classical < hardness 
in its features and lines, there is observed in its general 
attitude something peaceful^ wHch breathes the spirit of 
the new style. The stiffiiess of drapery characteristic of 
the Korean style is seen here somewhat softened and 
about to be replaced by unoffending curves. Tins is a 
good sample showing the taste of the time, and also a 
masterpiece. 

Kichijoten, wood. JorurijL (Fig. 3.) — This belongs 
to the last period of the Fnjiwara era, and how different 
in every way it is from the preceding one! It is one 
of the most beautiful of Buddhist sculptures in Japan. 
The chiseling is most fine, and the coloring bright and 
rich. The divine form rising from the lotus petals gently 
opened .is indescribably beantifuL The goddess had long 
been known as impersonating Beauty, and even in the 
old days of the Kara dynasty, artists tiled to paint her 
in full decoration as observed in tliis statue, (for instance, 
compare with the goddess, of Yakusliiji, now kept in 
the Kara Museum). It is quite natural that the Fujiwara 
period most addicted to the -worship of things flowerly 
produced her. A certain expression conveyed by her 
features and the realistic way of carving the dress 
indicate the coming imiovatiGn of tlio Kamakura style 
of sculpture, 

Uyesugi Shioeeusa, -wood. 3Ieigetsu-m, (Fig. 4.) — 
This is one of the few figures carved in the native dross, 
and also one of the most excellent examines of this class. 
According to the records preserved in Meigetsu-in, this 
statue is said to have been conceived by Uyesugi Norikata 
(1335-1394) who had it carved in honor of his ancestor, . 
Siiigofusa. It goes without saying that tlie original did 
not sit for this ]portrait statue. That the garments <are 
deeply carved, and that straight lines are cHeflj used as 
the necessary result of trying to show the outlines of the 
Japanese dress, — ^these are the points which diiiereiiiiate 
this kind of sculpture from the Buddhist -work, and 
wherein lies another form of artistic appreciation. The 
statue of Hoj5 Tokiyori, owned by Kenchdji, of Kanmkura, 
belongs to the same type as the present one. 
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THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM 


II. PAINTINa 

Amiba with a host oe Bodhisattvas. Daiyen-iu and 
other 18 temples. (Fig. 5.)— Dnriiig the Fujhvara period, a 
stroEg faith in ilmicla (Amitahha Buddha) was awakened 
among some of the Tendaa folloAvers, winch spread over 
the -whole country with lightning rapidity. According 
to this belief, those wdio most earnestly meditate on 
Ainitabha are assured of seeing at the moment of 
death the Buddha, -who comes to meet the devotee, as 
seen in. the present picture, surrounded by a holy host 
of BodMsattvas. The triptych represents 

this idea in a way most thorough and comprehensive. 
Amida sits in the centre and the BodMsattvas are sym- 
metrically aiTanged on either side. The holy host quietly 
advances riding in the white clouds and crossing over 
the “vasty deep.” The canvas is imusuaUy large and 
tlie whole design of the picture is most grand. As to 
the viAidness of coloring, it altogether surpasses anytliing 
we kiKiW of in the history of art. That no other colors 
were used than gold in the ];)Mnting of the central figure 
but enhances the sublimity of the conception. As we 
stand l)efore the xiicture, we cannot help being impressed 
by the feeling of love, infinite and boundless, emanating 
from the Buddha, and we also seem to be actually 
listening to the heavenly chorus of the divine congrega- 
tion. In short, this is one of the great monuments 
bequeathed to us by the Amitabha doctrine. After tMs, 
there came into existence a great maii}^ pictmes of the 
stime import, but none of them can compare with it 
not only in its artistic value, but in composition and 
teclmique, both of wHch belong to a date probably not 
later nor much older, than the mural painting of Howodo, 
of Kyoto prefecture. (See under “Byodoin.”) 

The Bubbha at His Deathbed (Nirvana). JDaruma- 
jL — The Buddha has Just entered into Nirvana, and not 
only all his disciples siurounding Mm, hut BodMsattvas, 
gods, and royal princes, are all most deejily sorrow- 
sMicken. Maya, Buddha's mother, is also seen in the 
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clouds. Among tlie Nirvana picbtires, tlie one wliose date 
is definitely known (1086 A. D.) is tliat kept in tlie 
Kyoto Imperial Museum ; and fortunately it is in perfect 
condition, wHle the present one is so liadly defaced that 
it is almost impossible to tivaee the whole picture. 
However, the composition is more varied than the 
former, and in the execution of the details too it has 
nothing to lose by the comparison. The date is also 
the latter part of the 11th century, 

Shaka. JingqjL (Fig. 6.) — Tlie golden colored body, 
the fine vermilion lines tracing its contoim, the cKapery 
with delicate Mrikane designs on the vermilion gi‘onnd, 
the pedestal brilliant in color, and the halo with openwork 
covered with gold-leaf, — all these are the eliaracteristics of 
the Buddhist paintings produced in late Fujiwara period. 
In this j)icture, we notice all the ornamental technique 
is carried to its highest perfection. As a Buddhist 
picture, it cannot escape the censure of being somewhat 
conventional, but there is something quite attractive about 
it suggesting the artistic taste of those early days. Its 
claim as a masterpiece is Justified. 

FaoEN AS THE GoD OF LoNG-EViTY. 3Icdsuo<lenL 
(Fig. 7.) — ^This is another masterpiece in late Fujiwara 
and may be put in the same class as the preceding 
Sliak; 7 amuni, of Jingoji. The coloriug grows more vivid yet, 
and in the form of the Bodhisattva the artist exhausts 
his art to typify an ideal feminine beauty as conceived 
by the people of those days. His use of silver-leaf on 
ihe halo is to set off the golden color and other pigments 
appearing in the other parts of the picture. Tins no'sv 
trick in technique was resorted to in his time. 

Ki-Fctdo. 3Ianju4n, (Fig. 8.) — Fudo of Onjoji, in 
Shiga prefecture, has the body painted yellow and is 
therefore known as Ki-Fudo (or Tellow Fudo). Being 
the most sacred treasiue of the temple, it is generally 
kept away from the public. But its copies exist in 
various iffaces, of which the present one from Manju-iii 
is the oldest and one of the first executed. One of the 
most unique featin-es of this picture is that the god 
has no flames about him, which, as one of his necessary 
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symbols, are invariably seen enveloping liim. Tliere are 
also some details distingnisliing tliis Fudo from all tlie 
rest. Judging fro m the flowery designs on liis vermilion 
sldrb tliis yellow Fudo is regarded as belonging to 
Fujiwara. 

Landscape (on a six-fold screen). Kybivhgolohuji 
or Tqji. (Fig. 9.) — Tliis is one of the eqiii]nnents needed 
for tlie baptismal ceremony performed by' tlie Sliingon 
Sect. Tliongli we are unable to ascertain the exact 
signification of tlie picture, it evidently dcijicts a noble- 
man paying a visit to a liermit-sage in liis mountain 
refuge. Tliongii tliis is a folding screen, its general 
composition and technique suggest its later development 
into yemahiramo (sometimes called a “ picture-roll ”). 
The figimes harmonise well with their natural suiTound- 
ings, and the pictui*e makes a very happy specimen of 
genre-iiainting. The treatment of the trees reminds us 
of that in the ■welcoming Amitabha ” picbure already 
mentioned, and at the S£ime time indicates sometliing of 
a similar nature in the Hungiy Ghosts ” tlmt follov/s. 
It belongs to Fujiwara period. 

Sketches axd Caricatube>s (in four rolls). KcscmjL 
(Fig. 10.) — From earlier times, the author is identified 
as Toha-Sojo (Kakiiyu was lus real name, 1053-1140), 
and these scrolls have enjoyed the same reputation as 
those x)icl}ai*es illustrating the history of Shigisan now 
kept in the Imperial Museum of Nara. They contain 
various sketches of human life generally humorous, imita- 
tions of human doings by the lower animals, and mere 
studies of birds and beasts. Among the animals imitat- 
ing human activities, the monkey and the frog play the 
most consx>icuous parts. The pictures were originally 
mere sketches and not necessarily meant to be grotesque 
or sarcastic, but the fact remains undeniable that there 
lurks throughout the rolls something of the latter. The 
reason -^vhy they are ascribed to Toba-Sojd is that we 
have an ancient NaiTative ’’ referring to the Sojo as 
the author of some caricatures. At the end of one of the 
four scrolls, there is an inscription which reads ^Hhe 
fifth year of Kencho (1253 A. .D.) and another reading 
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Takemcirii.” THs is perliaps tlie name of tlie person 
wlio tlien owned tliese pictures. A view entertained by 
modem scliolars is that they are later productions tlian 
Toba-S5j5, but not very much earlier than the date 
already referred to, 1263. All these pictures are in 
black and white, and each stroke is full of life and 
action. Whatever comes out of Ihs brush so freely, 
whether in the delineation of an animal or a human 
being, it is always to the point. This is w^onderful, and 
in this respect these scrolls are surely a rep^esentati^'e 
production of its kind. 

PiCTUBES OF TdE Hells (in oiiG roll). ^fay z^m.—Most 
artists of the Kamakura period seem to have Med to 
paint in a most realistic manner all the sufferings that 
are undergone by sinful people in the Hells. The present 
roll which came from one of siich artists depicts scenes 
from four hells, accompanied by texts. As the motive is 
to show the lamentable state of the sinful after deatli 
and to exhort us to do good while on earth, all the 
horrors of the hells (as there are many hells in Buddhism) 
are graphically represented even to an exaggeration. 
While the present picture-roll cannot bo consiclered a 
iBrst-class production of the Kainakma era, we have to 
concede that it has succeeded in giving us the infernal 
scenes. 

PzcTUEES OP THE HuNGBY GiiosTS (in one roll). 
Sd(je7iji. (Figs. 11 & 12.) — ^Along with the Life in Hell ” 
the iLamakura artists found their favorite theme in the 
depiction of the Hungry Ghosts. The sxnrits of the sinful 
undergoing all the horrors of the hells are here re^zresented 
in the form of the hungry ghosts (]3reta) in their hideous- 
ness. The whole roll does not seem to be ilia work of 
one person. The section where water is given to tJio 
Ghosts is the most admirably executed and shows the 
power of the artist, whose strong and forcible strokes 
well in harmony with the light colors exhibit all the 
good jeoints of the old Yamatoye style of xriinting. It 
is an eaiiy XDroduction of the Kamakura x>-^dod. The 
texts acGomjaanying the pictures are in fine caligraxiliy. 

Stoey op the Tayema-Mandaea (in two roils). 
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KomybjL (Fig. 13.) — ^Tliere is a picture at present kepj 
by Tayemadera, of Nara prefecture, and popularly known 
as tlie Taypna-Mandara/’ in wliicF is painted the Pure 
Land of A.niital)lia Biiddlia. A.ccording to the legend, it 
is really a tapestry ^ work of lotus fibres by a wonian 
de^^otee w’ho accomplished the task, miraculously assisted 
l>y Amitabha himself, in the course of a single night. 
The present rolls illustrate the story in a serial form, 
with explanatory^ texts. The author reinoyes the roofs in 
order to have a fvee view of the interior, and, by depicting 
successive events in one picture, indicates the progress of 
time. — ^in all this strictly ’ following the conventions" of the 
YemaJdmono style. The execution is excellent. The 
pictures as a whole are representative of the iniddle 
Kamakura period. 

Hoeokaku-Mandaha, llbhcdai-in , — This picture is 
used by followers of the Shingon wdien a secret rite 
called ^‘H5r5kaku” (or Sacred Tower) is performed in 
order to effect the eradication of one’s sinful deeds. In 
the central tower there sits Sliakya, and in front of him 
there is the sacred ^vheel, they are suirounded by all 
sorts of ]3odhisattvas, the four guardian gods, and other 
spiritual beings. Above are seen the heavenly goddesses 
making flowery offerings. All is painted as illustrative 
of the prescribed formulas in the sacked text, but the 
aixangeinent of colors, gold, vermilion, and green, is most 
felicitously carried out. The picture was produced toward 
the end of the Kamakura period. 

13 ABUM A, ItrNZAT, AND ToxcuBAJSf (in a tliptych). 
Ybtoliu-in. (Fig. 14.) — Ab the Zen sect began to spread 
itself during tlie Aslrlkaga period, the artists were delight- 
ed to paint its first patriarch, Bodhi-Dharma, and his 
illustrious successors. The present Mptych ascribed to 
Soga Jasoku (d. 1483) is one of such paintings. Though 
there are no marks of identification, the tradition is not 
to be readily disproved. (There is another j)i^tHre of 
Shaka ascribed to Jasoku, owned by Shinju-an, see nnder 
'' Daitokuji,” Kyoto.) The features are minutely delineat- 
ed. As to the drapery, the bold lines and the shadings 
along them are most skilfully made use of to give the 
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desired effects. Damma occupies tlie centre, to the left 
KinZiai sits with Ins fist in his hand, and to the rigiit 
Toknsan with his famous stick. Quite another order of 
impression is gained from this pictme than when one looks 
at those Buddliist paintings or picture-rolls of the Fujiwara 
and Kamakura period. This may partly be due to the effect 
one invariably gets from the technique of this kind of 
painting in black. But in the case of the present triptych 
we are strongly struck with a feeling which evidently 
flashes out of the spirit of the artist deeply penetrating 
into the mysteries of Zen. 

Waves and Oeanes, (a pair of folding screens and 
twenty-eight kakemono); A geoup op Hermit-Sages, 
(twelve^ kakemono) ; Landscape, (thirteen kakemono). 
Kongb-jL Maruyama Okyo, author of these pictures, 
(1733-1795), was noted as an artist of thve modern realistic 
school.^ He often painted the sliding paper-screens for 
Buddhist ^temples, of which some are now State 
IVeasures.” They ai^e the sliding screens of Daijoji (Hyogo 
prefecture), of Kotoliira Jinsha (Kagawa prefecture), and 
those of Kongoji (Kyoto prefecture), the last mentioned 
being the present screens before us. They have been 
dismounted from the original screens (or pauels) in the 
temple and remade into the kakemono and folding screens 
as we have here. Their date is 1788, and they are 
rej^resentative of the works of Okyo. 

Landscape, (pair of kakemono). Kbto-m, (Fig. 15.) 

This is the best specimen of the Chinese paintings on 
exhibit in this Museum. In China, landscape or water- 
scape pictures in black and wHte made an extraordinary 
development dining the Sung and the Xiian djmasty, and 
wiien the art was introduced into this country, -we have 
those special production of the Ashikaga peiiod, known 
as mrimje. While the present pictures do not belong to 
le highest order of this style, the composition as a 
companion kakemono is well designed, and the graduations 
in shading are varied enough to lead the spectators on to 
the feeling pervading the whole canvas. The forcefnlness 
oi the skokes characterises the picture. It is not easy 
to hx an exact date, but we may not en* if we make it 
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production late in the Southern Sung dynasty or eaidj 
in the succeeding Yiian, that is, between the latter half 
of the 13th century and the beginning of the following 
one. 

Peonies, (pair of kakemono) ; Esio-in. Lotus elow- 
EBS, (pair of kakemono) ; HompbjL — The bird and flower 
pictures in China deyeloped since the Sung djmasby 
under the patronage of the siiocessiye courts. The com- 
panion paintings by no means represent the best art of this 
class of pictures ; but they are the work of a master 
hand. The form of the flowers is quite realistic. Enough 
attention is x^aid to the regular arrangement of the 
com|)03iti.on. The colorings are quite rich and fresh, 
tending to heighten the decoratiye effect. There is no 
doubt that all this contributed directly and indirectly to 
XTroduce the decorative x:)aintings of the Momoyama peiiod. 
We do not x^ut much credit to the tradition ascribing tlie 
autli()rshix3 of these pictures to Sensen (Tsien Suan), but 
the date must be late in the Yiian dynasty or early in 
the Ming. 


in. ALLIED ARTS 

SuTRA-GASE, Niunaji, (Fig. 16); Hoju-bako, Ninnaji; 
Kabahitsu, Kongchuji, (Fig. 17) ; Ink-bos, Tsnrngaolca 
llacJiimangu, (Fig* 18) ; Toilet-case, Mislmaa Jinslm^ 
(Fig, 19). — These are all maMye lacquered wares, 
it is not an easy task to ti‘aee the deYelox)ment of lacquer 
work in Jaxian, but fortunately these five pieces of utility 
rexn*esent, rouglil}^ sx:>3akiiig, the x^^™^ between early 
Fujiwara and late l^miakura. The Origin of the makiye- 
hbcquor ivork was during tiie Nara period, the art of 
vdiich consists in drawing designs with gold or silver 
dust on lacquered articles. Its full development in 
technique as an art sxeecial to this country did not take 
X)lace until the Fujiwara period. 

The first article, the sutra case, whicli was made in 
919 to x:>ut in the Buddlust sutras and rituals of the Shingon 
brought from China by Kukai (774-834), and the second, 
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tlie case for keeping the Hoju (or sacred halls) in, both 
belong neariy to the same period, that is early Fnjiwaa-a. 
The ^ work is what is known as togidasM mcikhje. It 
consists in drawing deigns with gold and silver dust on 
a surface first prepared with lacquer, which is then 
TOvered again with lacquer and then finally polished up. 
The designs on the first article wliich are composed of 
ornamental vines sind mythical bii-ds, reach the height 
of elegmce. While sidll retaining the force of the Nm-a 
style, it already foreshadows a new taste to be later 
developed in the T’ujbvaa.a period. 

^ The Karahitsu (a sort of chest) of Kongobup, wliich 
IS a^ production of late Tujiwara, shows how technique 
attained fiu-ther parfecMou. The gold and silver dust used 
grows finer and denser ; and the inlajdng of mother-of- 
peai’l is seen applied to this kind of work, wliich deserves 
attention. The harmonious use of maAij/e-lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl was in fashion beginning in late Tuiiwara 
and tmoughout Kamakura. That the designs gre%v more 
pictorial indicates where the artistic appreciation of the 
time tended.^ There is sometliing common between the 
designs on this chest {Karahitsu) and the decorative pictui’es 
^ the Buddhist sutras made in those days, that is, late 
hujiwara. (See also imder “ Itsukushima.”) The inside 
case is lacquered black, wliich is decorated with metal 
openw'ork and inlaid mother-of-pearl, both designed Avith 
A'ines, showing a high order of excellence.' 

In the ink-box, of HacMmangu, which was produced 
&aiiy m the Kamakura period, Ave notice an extensive 
mlajung of mother-of-paarl. The entire siuface of the box- 
cover IS designed with it, and there are also some marks 
snoAAung a pictorial tendency. A further development of 
It biings us to the toilet-case, of Mishima Shiine, Avhieh 
was nmde in late Kamakura. Hie box Avith all its con- 
tents IS ornamented Avith the same design, that is, Avitli 
plum-trees, running streams, reeds, and wild geese. They 

designs. The gold dust 
XKed lor the piupose is of no smaU amoimt, and the 
deigns gire a somewhat relief efect, wliich later developed 
into tlie falcarmlmje style. The art reached here ite 
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culmination, only leaving room for improvement in liigli 
relief and of tlie use of other inlaying materials, sueli as 
lead, zinc, or x^orcelain, besides gold, silver, or inotlier- 
of“pearL While it thus gained in technique, it was 
inevitable that arb had to suffer more or less on that 
account. 


THE TOSHOGU SHRINE, Tokyo 

The Tdshogii is a Shinto shrine where Tokngawa 
Ij^ejasu, the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, is 
enshrined. It was first built at this site in 1627, and 
later enlarged by lyenntsii, the third Shogun of Toku- 
gawa, in 1661. The present group of buildings is the 
result of tliis enlargement. The |)’^‘iHcix>al buil^ngs are 
the Main Sheine,'"' Hall eoe Peayers, (Fig. 20), Stone 
Chamber, Openwork Fence, and Middle Gate. The 
arcHtects w'ere Kora Munehiro and his son Munelnsa, 
both artists of the fii*st order in those days. When we 
enter the Middle Gate splendidly decorated, we come to 
the Hall for Prayers (2e3.7 x 22.7)*'^ beliind which stands 
the Main Shrine (52.9 x 21.9). Ifetween the Main Slnine 
and the Hall for Prayers there is a connecting room known 
as the Stone Chamber (22.5 x 23.7). The Shinto struc- 
ture with this connecting room is called the Qmgen 
style. Inside and outside, , lacquer is used everywhere, 
the seulx)-'^‘ii*^s and |)aintings are finished with gold-foil, 
and gold-gilt fittings are siimj)tuously used, all in a most 
gorgeous manner, which was characteristic of early Yedo 
])3riod. The roofs are charmingly sha];>ed and rich in 
variety. They are covered with copper plates. 

Names of buildings tmder ** State Protection’' and those of 
articles registered as State Treasures ” are capitalised throughout the 
text. 

These measurements and all that foUow are Jajjanese, the unit 
is shaku,” roughly eciuiyalent to the English foot. 
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THE FIVE-STORIED PAGODA, OP 
EWAN-TE-JI, Tokyo 

(Tlie fii'st-story is 15.98 square; tlie whole 
height 106.48.) 

Tliis is the tower, to the right, in front of the 
Toshogu Shiine. Built in 1639, under the superinten- 
dence of Doi Toshikatsu, who offered it to the Toshogu 
shrine. In 1886, the ownership was transfeired to 
Kwan-ye-ji. Lacquer and vermilion and red oxide of 
iron £U’e used for painting the interior as well as the 
exterior. Animal earrings between the brackets are 
colored. The whole stracture is restful, well-balanced, 
and splendid. 


SENSO-JI, Tokyo 

According to the temple tradition, this temple Av.as 
fast built in 645, bnt the present Main Hall (105.2 x 
95.9) was re-erected imder the direction of the Shogun 
lyeinitsu in 1649. The auchiteets were Eihara Yosliihisa 
and Suzuki Nagatsime, both under the service of the 
Tokugawa government. Tlie great building is one-story 
liigh and seven spans square. Tlie roof is airanged iii 
the Irimmja style, and covered with tiles. It is" mag- 
mfieent in construction and vigorous in the execution of 
its details. The decoration of the Naijin (Inner Sanctu- 
ary) is especially gorgeous. Probably it is the oldest 
and best example of Buddhist architectiue now extant in 
Tokyo. (Fig. 21). 

Thk Five-Stobiet) Pagoda, tire first story of which 
measmes 16.2 square and "which is 108.45 high, was 
built originally by Taira Kimimasa in 942, and later 
renovated, togetlrer with the Main Hall, by the order 
of lyemitsn in 1648. The architects rvere the same as 
those of the Main Hall. It is a five-storied Pagoda 
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of three spans, and the roof of each story is covered 
with copper plates. The paint used is red oxide of iron, 
inside and outside. Metal fittings are used liberally. It 
deserves to be regarded as a good example of arcliitecture 
of tins type in early Tokugawa. 


THE YUSHUKWAN, T^ohjo 

A Tbueugi. Kwramadera. — ^The form is of the 
straight-line type with kataMriba (single-edged). Saka- 
iio-uye Tamurainaro, a well-known general of the eighth 
centuiy, is traditionally considered to have been its owner. 
As far as the shape is concerned, it is certainly of that 
age. The black-lacquered scal^bard is also of the same 
age, and is so made as to suspend it around the “waist. 
As this is one of the rarest specimens of swords of those 
early days, which are fmnished “with the complete outside 
fittings, it has a great historical value. 

A Taghi. HcganjL — ^TMs was made when the sword 
of the straight-line type changed into one of the cm*ved 
line. The object is mainly to strike, not to thinst. The 
blade extended forms the handle, the openwork part of 
which is shown through, v/Irile the rest of the handle is 
from the practical necessity bound with metal fittings. 
As this exj)osed part of the handle looks somewhat like 
the shape of hair-tweezers {kenuki\ it has come to be 
regarded as the special feature of tliis type. Fujiwara 
Hidesato, who is well known in tales of old Japan, is 
Btiid to have dedicated this sword to the Goddess Benten 
of CHkubushima in the lake Biwa. It is a product of 
the tenth century and the oldest specimen of swords of 
this type. 

A Tachi. WcikasaMko Jimlut. — It was due to the 
genius of Munecliika, nicknamed the ‘^Excellent Sword- 
smith of San jo ” (Sanjo-no-Kokaji), that an esthetic element 
was introduced into the curved-line type, which, comhined 
witli skill in the art of tempeiing, made it possible 
to produce swords successfully winch were fine both in 
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sliapa and in quality. The present taclii is one of the 
few that were left of his work. Miinecliika was the 
foremost of the four gTeat sw’-ordsmitlis under the reign 
of the Emperor Ichijo (11th century). A story still in 
circulation is told of him that the god of Inari gTeatly 
moved by his wonderful art miraculously came out as Ms 
assistant when he was tempering swords. They are most 
highly esteemed by connoiseurs as the creations of a 
real genius. 

A Tsueuoi. Bhimyamalmm JinsJta. When the 
warrior-class gi’ew powerful socially and politically during 
the Kamakura period, the art of sword-making became more 
practical, that is, as a weapon of offence, its sharp edge 
was the first consideration. YosMmitsu of Awada Guehi, 
in TamasMro, (late in the tHrteenth century) succeeded 
in producing the sharpest swords without sacrificing their 
shapeliness. In tins respect his are regarded as incom- 
parable, most of winch were however daggers, and not 
long swords which were few. As to the Tsiirugi, the 
present one is the only one extant. It is double-bladed, 
and in spite of tMs fact well tempered. Perfect l)oth in 
form and quality, it is a rare work of art. 

A Tan TO. Atmta Jingu, — Kunitoshi, the author of 
this work, comes from the same province as YosHinitsu 
who was mentioned before. The time is little later, fur 
Kunitoshi fiourished early in tlie fomteenth centmy. 
This is one of Ins masterpieces. What makes tins dagger 
worthy of note is tliat it is just tas it first came from Ins 
forge. Swords that are shorter than a sJiahi (Jiipanese 
ft:)ot) are known by the name of “ Tanto ” and there are 
many styles in the making of them. The x)resent one is 
himdmlm'i (flat-make). 

A Taghi with thbead bands, mye JimltCL~Tlvd 
inside blade wms made by Yukihira, of Biingo Province. 
When the Emperor Gotoba (1180-1239) sought out 
Bwordsnnths of the Mghest quaKflcations for his court, 
Yukihiri^ came to Mm with the best recommendations. 
His delight was in making well-shaped swords winch 
were greatly admired by the court nobles of the capjital. 
The j)resent one is also beautiful in form. The j)oint to 
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1)6 noticed inost in this work is that the sinitli gave no 
teiDpering to the narrow space between the Mhald-moto 
and the l)lade, lest when in use the sword should 
abruptly l^reak at this point. 

Parts of the hilt and the scabbard are bound with 
twine, which was the fashion coining in YOgue from his 
time on. They were made early in the Tokugawa period 
as the sword was to lie worn on ceremonial occasions by 
the Shogun himself. Naturally, the decorations are 
Iirilliant with metal' fittings and onaldye-lf^^Qqnet liighly 
polished. 

A Wakizasht. Itsnlmsliima Jimlia . — ^When yon care- 
fully look at the blade, the beautiful x^atterns are to l)e 
o])served as if the letters “ T ” w^ere in confused profusion. 
This is the feature to the work of Mitsutada 

(early Kamakura), wdio -was the founder as Y'ell as the 
most important one of the Osafiine school of forge in 
Bizen ProYince. His swords were Inghly esteemed hy 
the Avaiiike generals of the Sengoku period, and it 'was 
rexiorted that Oia Nobunaga was the owner of twenty- 
fiYe of Mitsutada. The x^i^'esent one ^vas carried by Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoslu. As in his days (that is, late in the 
16th century) the fashion of carrying two swords, one 
short and the other long, ttio hilt 

bound W'ith leather and the scabbard painted with lacquer, 
turning it into a secondary sword, wliich form it still 
X3reserYes. A Y’aldza.shi ” means a side or suxoidementary 
one and its regulation length was between one and two 

A TaCHT IK BLACK LACQUEE. SMlOOgamct JmsllCL — 
The l)lade comes from the forge of Unsho, a great 
s'wordsmith of Bizen in late Kamakura. It is a rare 
sx^ecimen of <a long blade so excellently executed. Late 
ill Asliikaga, the black-lacquer ease and other fittings 
were made for it. Their simple finish generally and the 
carving of a radisli on the ^yienuhi make us think of those 
simxile-hem'ted ivarriors of the rural districte. 

Ak Otachi (Great Sword). Futarasan Jmslia.-— 
Such a long blade as this is a rarity. Soon after the 
doYTifiill of the Kamakura Shogiinate, wars were still 
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raging, and the warriors needed swords, long and short* 
The stronger ones earned the longest such as we see 
Jiere on their back or made the attending soldiers carry 
them, and when neccessarj they wielded them right and 
left stiiking down men or horses indiscriminately. The 
maker of this extra-long blade was Tomomitsn, the second 
in the line of the Osafiine smiths, who was living when 
such long ones were in the highest demand. 

A Wakizashi in makiye. KongbhijL — ^The meikhje 
is worked on in plain wood not varnished with lacquer. 
The design is the graceful combination of cherry-blossoms 
with a horse and of maples with a deer. The metal 
fittings have plum-trees in bloom and willows. The 
conception is derived from poetry. The sword was carried 
by the Emperor Komei (1831-1866), who, being a great 
patron of industrial arts, perhaps had something to do 
with these designs so refined. Tlie blade was wrought 
by Shintogo Kunimitsu, of Kyoto, who was a noted 
swordsinith in late tbirteenth century. 


(For ilhidratiom see Plcde IX,) 


THE BHAEIDEN 


THE SHATIIDEN OF ENGAKUJI, 

Kamakura 

Wlien tlie Zen sect of BuddMsm was first introduced 
from Sung early in tlie tMrteentli century, that is, in tlie 
beginning of the Kamakura period, it met a land recep- 
tion immediately among tlie coimtiers and goYernment 
officers and many Zen temples were erected botli in 
Kyoto and Kamakura. In ainangement and form tliese 
buildings were all of the regular Sung style, wliicli -was 
popularly known as tlie Jcarayo (or Chinese style). Un- 
fortunately, such buildings were all destroyed for one 
reason or another, and the only one architectiual example 
left fr*om those earlier days is the Shariden, of Engakuii, 
Kamakura. 

The Shaiiden (27.11x27.11, Fig. 23) was built to 
receive the relic of the Buddha’s tooth, brought over 
from Sung early in the thirteenth century. Hojo Sacla- 
toki -who was tlien in jiower representing the Kamakura 
government is said to have ordered to erect it in about 
1300. Judging fr*om the arcHtectural style of the build- 
ing, the tradition has every element of truth. The Hall 
is five spans square, of double-story construction. It has 
a thatched roof. In all other respects, it has every 
characteristic of the CMnese type (Icarayo) fully realised. 
Its complicated brackets, rafters in radiating formation, the 
most admirably constructed ceiling, and the Shumidaii 
(dais) decorated with a repetition of peculiarly-shaped 
mouldings,— these are the cliief features of tins building, 
all solidly and vigorously executed. 


THE DAIBUTSU OF KOTOKU-IN, 

Kamakura 

Tins huge bronze statue of Amida popularly known 
as the Great Buddlia of Kamakura was made in about 
1252, Tliat it is not Rushana (Vairochana Buddha) as 


KAMAKUEA 


in tlie case of tlie Dailuitsii in Nara, but Amitablia 
Bncldlia, is typical of Kamakura. WMle tlio Nara Bncldlia 
was built by an Imperial order lieayily taxing tlie national 
exchequer, this one of Kamakura was planned l)y an 
obscm-e Biiddlhst monk supported by public sympathy 
and this reflects the spirit, of the age. The name of 
the castor is known, which is Tanji Hisatonio, but tlie 
name of the maker of the original model is lost. Seeing 
that there were many scnlptnres in Kamakura xirodneecl 
by Kyoto artists of the first order, we may well conjec- 
toe that this great Buddha of Kamakura was not the 
work of a local hand. As the great masterpiece reflecting 
the realistic tendency of the time, the statue has an air 
of democratic approachabxlity and symbolises infinite 
love. It is an eminently successful work. (Fig. 24.) 



Fig.^ 1 . Nyoirin -K wtmn :>». 
Koryuji Tokyo Ire- 
perial Miisenm) 


Fig, 2. Slij-Kwann t), 
kariD,]i (Tokyo Im- 
pen'rtl MnHeiimj 


Fig. 4:, Uyesu^ Bljiigt^nsa. ]M<?igotsn 
in ( ”okyo Imy>erial 
Mnseuia) 


Fig. 3, Kickijoten, Joru- 
riji (Tokyo Imperial 




Amida ■s’V'ith a host of Bodhisattvas. Daiyen-iu and other 18 temples 
(Tokyo Imperial Museum) 
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®!ig. 13. Stoiy of the Tayema-MSmdara, 
Komyoji (Tokyo Imperial Mtiset«ii) 
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Mg. 17. KaraMtsn, Kungobuji 
(Tokyo Imperial Museum) 


Mg. 18. Ink-box, Tsurugaoka 


Mg. Id. Toilet-case, MisMma 
Jinslia {Tolcyo Imperial 
Museum) 


Mg. 16. Sutra-case, Nimiaji 
(Tolvyo Imperial 
Museum) 
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Fig. 20. Haiden, ToBh5gu (Tokyo) 


Fig. 21. Main ECall, Sensoji (Tolcyo) 





(These are‘ all kept in the Ynshukwan) 


6. TacM, Hiye Jinsha. 

2. TaeM, Hogan ji. 7. WakizasM, Itsuknshiina Jinsha. 

3. Tachi, Wakasahiko Jinsha. 8, Tachi, Shiwogama Jinsha. 

4. Tsunigi, Shirayamahime Jinsha. 9 . OtaoM, Futarasan Jinsha. 

5. Tachi, Atsuta Jingu. 10. Wakizashi, Kongobuji. 
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NIKKO MATSUSHIMA AND HIEAIZUMI 





THE TOSHOGti 


TOSHOGU (Tolmgawa Shrine), Nikko 

Tlie fame of Mkko, where the pictnresqneness of 
nakire is enchanced hy the artistic splendor of human 
work, is world- wide. The two Tokugawa Shiines, To- 
shogu and Daiju-in, one Shinto shrine, Futa-ara-jinsha, 
and Buddliist temple, Binnoji, and other buildings are 
crowding at Nikko, and they are all special buildings 
under state protection.’’ Our description in the follow- 
ing pages is confined to the two shrines of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. 

The first plans of the lyeyasu Mausoleum were 
laid by his immediate successor, Hidetada, in 1617. 
lyemitsu who followed Hidetada thought of rebuilding it 
on a grander scale in 1624, and ordered his cliief 
architect, Kora Munehiro, to carry out liis idea. A large 
amount of money was expended, and £ill the feudal lords 
under the Shogimate government vied with one another 
to please their master. The whole tiling was completed in 
1636. Taking advantage of the natural aspects of the 
locality, buildings of various characters were distributed. 
Tliis stjde was a land of compromise between the Buddhist 
and Shinto architecture, and yet original enough to 
be specially termed the mausoleum style. Scul|)ture, 
painting, lacquer work, metal fittings, composite wood- 
work, and all other industrial arts were made to yield 
their best products in the creation of the Slnines, where 
dazzKng splendor and extravagant gorgeousness defy all 
comparison. 

Where the shopping districts of Nikko terminates, 
there flows the turbulent stream of Daiya-Gawa over 
wMch spans the sacred bbidoe to the left, we enter into 
the jirecincts of the Tdshdgu Shrines. The old giantic 
cryptomerias on both sides of the long slope almost shut 
off the daylight. When we walk up the winding pas- 
sage^vay, we come to the broad path leading up to the 
Shrine. To the lefb -we see the five-storied Pagoda. 

This Pagoda (the first-story of wliicli measures 16 
shaku square, and whose height is 116) is a re-erection 
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on tlie _old site. Tlie plans were designed l.)y an arcliitect 
called Okiibo liilieiji in 1807. The Tivhole striictnro is 
not in good propordon, for it is a little too high, but it 
is most skilfully constructed, showing some originality. 

Next, -we come to the gigantic gi*anite Tm%i (23.5 
in span and 28.9 in height), passing which we enter the 
Feont Gate where the passage turns to the left. On the 
right stand three stobe-houses wdhch are built in com- 
posite form, harmoniously rendered between the storehouse 
style (cmhira) and the ordinary palace style. On the 
left there is the sacred stable. At the end of this broad 
path the clstern is located, wHch, though small in scale, 
is felicitously Iniilt. Turning to the right at this xooint, 
and passing through the bronze Torii, we come to the 
llEYOLViNa Library which faces one of the storehouses. 
The library is five sjpans square, double-roofed, and in 
pp.‘amicM constiaiction. Copper iplates cover it and the 
summit is capped with a kind of finial ornament called 
‘‘ Hoshu-Eoban.” The interior is furnished with the 
revolving book-cases. 

Coming up a fliglit of stei>s, we see the Bell Tower 
standing in agreeable opposition to the Drum Tower. 
Behind the latter there is a magnificent l^nilding, Hon- 
jido dedicated to Yakushi, the Flealing God. Where 
the flight terminates, leading to the last court, the 
XoMEiMON stands, from which the galleries extend 
further back, eastward and westward. 

The Yomei-mon (21.9 x 32.5, Fig. 25), two-storied, is 
a gate of three spans provided with one passageway. The 
roof is of the irimoya style, with carved gables, and covered 
with copper plates. The pillars, brackets, lialcony, and 
vaills are most sumptiiously ornamented with all kinds 
of designs and in all styles of carviiig. The human 
figures, animals, plants, and geometrical forms are carved 
full or in relief, high and low, and in openY’-ork. Among 
these, the dragons, and lions are most boldly carved and 
the p9onie^s in low relief most elegantly. The coiling of 
the fii’st story lias the dnigon in monochrome ai.id tlie 
heavenly beings in colors, by Kano Tanyu and his 
brotlier Yasunolm. The embellishments of this gate are 
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Torii 

12. 

Sliiiro 

2,1. 

Sakashitamon. 

2. 
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Kiigorasho 


Kinyrdji Sorinto 

8. 
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Mizngaki 
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Hoiijido 

21. 

Karamoii 
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Koro 
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Hondeu 
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principally scnlptiiral, delicately and elaborately executed. 
Those -wlio study and admire them are liable to forget 
tlie coming of the dark, so is the gate called Higiirasld- 
man ” (day-spending gate). The galleiies extending from 
the gjite are filled with most wonderfully carved figures. 

As ^ve pass through this gate, we see the stoee- 
HOUSE for tlie Sacred Portable Shiine (Shixyo-sha) to the 
left, and the Stage for Sacred Dance (Kaguea-den) and, 
above, the Office Eoom (formerly, Hall for burning 
Goma), live to tlie right. The Kaea-mon stands right 
ahead of oui‘ passageway, within which are arranged tlie 
Hall foe Peayees, the Stoee Chambee and the Main 
S iJEiEE, encircled by the Sageed Fence. 

The Kara-mon (10x6.25, Fig. 26), though small in 
design, is another gate most extravagantly decorated. 
The roof has curved gables on four sides and is capped 
with the bronze dragon. Delicate carvings are the principal 
decorations. The columns and panels are overlaid with 
various designs (dragons, flowers, etc.) in rare foreign 
woods. 

The Main Sliiine {Honden), 45.5x35, the Stone 
Chamber {Isliinoma^ 18 x 31.5), and the Hall for Prayers 
{Haiden, 73.1x28) are inside the Earamon. The Hall 
for Prayers comes first in front, and beliind it is the Main 
Shrine, and they are connected by the Stone Chamber, 
— -which is a happy specimen of the Gongen style of the 
Shinto arcliitecfcnre. The Hall for Prayers measures nine 
spans by four and is suiTounded by a gallery. In fr^ont, 
it is supplied with a portico. Inside is one spacious 
i*oom flanked by two chambers, the right to be used by 
the Shogim and the left by the Lord Abbot of tlie 
Shrine. The roof is of the irtmoya type with cJddmi 
and Ixira gables, and covered with copjier |)lEtes. Back 
of the Hall, the Stone Chaml:)er leads to the Main 
Shrine. 

The Main Slmne measures five spans on all sides 
and is also surrounded with a g^dlery. The interior is 
di\dded into tliree apartments, outer, inner, and inner- 
most. The roof is irimoya and covered with copper 
plates. In the innermost sanctuary there is the Sacred 
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Slniiie most exquisitely executed and most sumptuously 
ornamented (Mg. 27). 

Ill tins special quarter comprising the Hall for 
Prayers, Stone Chamber, and Main Shrine, all the 
imaginative arts and all the technical skill that could be 
commanded in those early Tokugawa days, were most 
imushly displayed. The constructions are Ml of variety, 
the general outlines are most elegant, the details are 
rich in originality, and the designs exhaust the powers of 
imagination. If there is anything to be described with 
a train of superlatives, here is the instance. 

Going out of the eastern gallery of the Yoniei-mon, 
we come to another gate known as Sakashita-mon, from 
wliich starts a series of long winding flights of stone- 
steps. When these are finished, we reach the farihest 
recess of the Toshogu grounds, for by glassing tlnough 
the CAST BEONZE GATE we m'G COndlXCted tO the MOETUAEY 
CHAPEL, beliind which upon the five-fold platform stands 
the BEONZE STUPA of lyeyasu, the fii*st Shogun of the 
Tokugawa government. 


THE DAIYU-IN SHRINE, Mm 

The Shrine of lyemitsu has its own quarter west of 
Toshogu. The slirine designated as Daiyu-in started its 
work in 1651 and was completed in 1653. The arcMteets 
were Kihara TosHhira and Heinouclii Masanobu. The 
placing of the various buildings in accordancie with tlie 
natural environment was similar to that of the Toshogu 
Shrine. WMle the latter contains more of the Sliinto 
element in its composition, the Daiyu-in is more Bud- 
dliistic. The scale is not so grand with tins shiine, but 
as far as the richness and brilliancy of ornamentations 
are concerned, the one matches the other. 

Entering the Niwomon, the passage tens lefi^, anxl 
just where it turns stands the Cistern. Next comes the 
Niten-inon (Fig. 28), the two-storied gate, and when 
this is gone tlmough there is another flight of steps, along 
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wMcli tlie Beel Towei^ and tlie Dbum To web stand facing 
eacli otlier. There we confront another gate, witHn 
wHch there is still another, the Kakamon. From the 
Kara-nion the sacbeb eenoe extends encircling the Main 
Shbine, Hall eob Pbayebs, and Oobbidob (ainoma). 

The Main Slnine (35.3x35,8) is situated farthest 
back, while the Hall for Prayers (56.7 x 22.5) is in the 
front, and the two are connected by the Corridor (14.25 
x29.1). It is a modification of the regular Gongen 
style. The Hall for Prayers (Pig. 29) is 7 spans in front 
and 3 spans to the side, with an irimoya roof, which is 
furnished with cMdmi and Icara gables, and covered 
with copper plates ; in these respects the present Hall is 
just like that in the Tdshdgn slirine. Back of the Hall 
there stretches a Conidor (Ainoma) of one span fr’ont 
and four spans deep, connecting with Main Shiine. 

The Main Shrine is five spans square with a double- 
roof in the irimoya style and covered with copper-plates. 
Wliile the Main Slnine of the Toshogu is Shinto in 
style, the present slnine is Buddliistic not only in style 
but in ornamentation. In the interior there is an ex- 
quisitely designed dais on which rests a immature slnine 
somewhat looMng like a double-roofed Buddhist building. 
It goes without saying that this shiine too was the 
efflorescence of all the artistic skill of those days. 

Tins group of the buildings, including the Hall for 
Prayers and the Main Shrine, is varied enough in its 
outward forms, and decorations, outside and inside, consist 
principally in the use of gold-foil on the lacquered 
gTound. The columns, beams, and brackets have geomet- 
rical carvings interlaced with floral, animal, and angelic 
designs, — in all tliis, tins Shrine somewhat diflei*s from 
the Toshdgu wliich is principally embellished with 
gorgeous colors. 

When Ave ascend a winding staircase back of tlie 
Koka-mon in CMnese style which is erected at the norih- 
east corner of the Main Shrine, we finally reacli the 
fartliest recess of the precincts. Here stands the mobtuaey- 
chapel and behind it the bbonze-oate leading to the 
BEONZE STITPA of lyeinitsu, the tliird Shogun. 


MATSUBHIItlA 


ZUI&ANJI, Matsuslvkna 

Tlie oM liistoric buildings tliat come specially under 
the state protecMon ” in the city of Sendai axe the 
Shinto shrine of the Osaki Haohimangu and Yaku- 
SHiDO of Eokiibunji, one of the ancient “state temples,” 
both of which w^ere erected by Date Masainnne, Lord of 
Sendai, and are examples of elegance and strength. 
Besides these two, there are at Matsushima the Buddhist 
temples, Zuiganji, and Go da no both of which belong to 
the Monioyama era and ‘were rebuilt by Masanimie. 
Especially, the imm buildings of Zuiganji situated in the 
midst of a fine landscape, is a splendid work typical of 
those times. 

The first establishment of this Zen-temple ^vas in the 
year 828, which was later in 1609 reconstructed by the 
order of Masamune. What are now left of those build- 
ings are Middle Gate, {Glmmm), the Onarimon Gate, 
the Main Hall {Hondo), the liEsiDENTiAL Building 
{K^iri), the Galleiues etc. Of all these, the 

Main Hall (125x79.5) stands foremost in design and 
execution, and is a model specimen of architecture 
of this style. It is a great single-story construction w ith 
an irimoya roof wMcli is covered with tiles. The 
spacious central room and the upper are ■worthy of 
study, and the sculpture on the door-panels and friezes 
show vigor. The enfeance porch located in front of the 
Hall and towTirds the left, has tlie shape of tlie lettei* 
Z in the plan. The roofs show variet}-- ; sculptures and 
mouldings are bold and freely used. (Eig. oO.i 


CHtJSONJI, Himmmu 

Tliis Buddliist temple w^as fii'st founded in tlie yena 
850, and its rebuilding took jilace early in llio twelfth 
century by the order of Eujiw^ara Ki 3 r<.>]iira, wlieu it 
consisted of gi*and edifices. At presenC the Konjikido 


CHfBONJI 

tlie Kyodo are tlie only two buildings reminding of 
the past splendor. 

The KonjiivIDO (or Golden Hall) was constructed in 
1124 1)y the order of Fujiwara Kiyohira who wished it 
to be his own mortuary. The scale is small, but the 

whole building stands as a sample of gorgeous ex- 

travfbgance achieved by all the technical sldU and artistic 
iinagmati.on that were available at the time. It was 
quite nnusiial of him, however, to have his own bniial 
place built even before death. 

The Golden Hall (12.28 x 18.28) measuring three 
spans each side is a one-storied square bnildiiig. The 
Naijiu or inner sanctuaiy (Fig. 31), occupies the centre 
of the interior, one span square, and the encircling 
part constitutes the Gejin (outer circle). The raised 
Buddhist dais stands in the middle, occupied hj the 

Amida trinity, two guardian gods, six Jizoes, ,and the 

other figures. Inside the dais is placed the cofier 
containing the remains of the donor, Fujiwara Kiyoliira. 
Behind the central dais, on either side, there are two 
more dais with BuddMst figaires on them. The right 
one contains the remains of Motohira, son of Kiyolnra., 
and the lefb are those of Hidehira, son of Motoliira. 
They were l)oth ]placed here successively after the death 
of tlie founder, and in the decorations on the dais one 
can trace their successive changes in workrnanslnp. 

Wliile tins is an unpretentious building as fixr as 
size goes, the ornamentation is quite rej^resentative of the 
art of the age, and on that account it is «a most 
valuable specimen. Both outside and inside the Hall is 
lacquered. The exterior has gold-foil on the lacquer 
gi'ound, whereas the interior is furnished in malic 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and covered with gold-foil; 
it is also higlily fitted with all kind of metal work. The 
railings of the central dais are veneered with some 
foreign wood on winch are inlaid decorative 'flowers in 
motlier-of-pearl. The elegance and delicacy of the entire 
embellishment is far superior to anything in history, 
and fully displays the characteristics of the Fujiwara 
period. 
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In 1288, Koreyasii, tlie Sliogim of tlie time, clesign^^ 
a siipar-skiicture to protect tlie wliole bnilcliBg of tlie 
Konjiki-do. 

The Kyozo, or the Sacred Library (26.5 square) 
was established in 1108, and of double-roof style. But 
it was burned down in 1339 resulting in the loss of the 
upper roof. At present, shelves are placed inside on 
which the Sutras are arranged. In the middle there 
stands an octagonal dais. The contents here are all 
relics of the olden times. The Buddliist books (or 
Sutras) contained in the boxes are of tlmee sorts : those 
copied on dark indigo ground wdth gold pigment, and 
those copied with gold and silver pigment, and those 
printed. The pictures inside the cover of those first two- 
classes of sutras are excellent examples bequeathed by 
late Pujiwara. Besides these, there are other religious 
articles preserved in the Library -which are of the same 
age and value as the building itself. 

The Saishowo-Mandara picture kept in the Benten- 
do is painted on the same material and with the same 
technique as noticed in those pictures of the sacred 
manuscripts. They are of course all contemporary pro- 
duction. 

In the Sacred Storehouse, there is a glorious example 
of Pujiwara Buddhist art. The w^ooden image of Ichiji 
Kinbin typifies the ideal form of elegance as conceived 
by the Pujiwara period, even attempting to appeal to 
our sense of reality. WMle it is quite an unusual 
thing to paint the body of the Buddha in flesh color, 
the artist inserted crystal eyes to make the statue more 
realistic, sometlnng altogether uniqxie in those days, but 
a natural tiling for this image to be so treated. Exce^^t 
the face, all the other coloring's have been renovated by 
a modern artist, the result of which is damaging. It is 
interesting to see that the sacred crown with open^vork 
in gilt-gold and with a gem insertion, and the canopy 
in colored wood, are preserved just as they w^ere in those 
early days. (Pig. 32). 

In the Storehouse, there are several other religious 
articles reminiscent of the Pujiwara period, and, therefore, 
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among wMcIi we may mention 
the nncient baldaclun of pnre Fujiwara style tliat was 

Gddeu^S^ object of worsliip in the 








Fig. 25. Yomeimon, Tashoga (Nikko) 


26. Karamon and Hall for Prayers, Toshoga (Hikko) 
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Fig. 30. 'J lie Entrance Porcli and Main Hall, 
Zuiganji (Matsushima) 
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KYOTO AND AOCINITY 




THE 1MPEBIAL MHSEUM 


THE KYOTO IMPEEIAL MUSEUM 
I. SCULPTDEE 

Nyoieik-Kwahnon; wood (Fig. 33). Klrynji . — 
The statue is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The 
cheek is lightly supported by two fingers of the right 
hand, assuming a meditative attitude, while the T:od.y 
rests on a pedestal with the xight foot on the left knee. 
There is something primitive in the stiaight, stiff posture, 
yet the tlain face, slender limbs, and delicately-carved 
drapery suggest a height of elegance and refinement. 
It is a work of the seventh century modeled after the 
Korean style of sculpture. The long eye-lids and the 
large mouth are the points not to be observed in other 
sculptures of this type. 

Miroku, a ciay statue (Fig. 34). Koryujt , — A 
considerable rise in the brow spreads over the whole 
countenance a certain air of spirituality. By making 
slenderer the lower ]parts of the body, the sitting posture 
glows elegant, while by giving sharp elevation and strong 
flow to the lines of the di’apery, the whole figure gains 
considerably in serene dignity. When Kara art was 
influenced by mystical BuddHst art, the elegance of the 
former style now turned into the forcefulness of the latter ; 
for one of the peculiarities of the mystical Buddhist 
sculptures was to carve on a solid piece of wood, to which 
is imparted a tone of austere severity. However, as the 
fullest development of clay modelling is to be s<5ught in 
the Na-ra period, this statue is most likely a work of 
early Heian in the eighth century. 

" Masks oe the Twelve Gods, wood. Kylico-gokokuji, 
In tlie Slnngon Sect, the portrait pictures of the tw’-elve 
gods are extensively used, but we have never yet heard 
of the existence of their portrait statues. Even as masks 
the present ones ate the sole example. Masks of all 
kinds ^vere used in dancing or on ceremonial cx^casions, 
but it is said that this temple was the only place where 
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masks of the twelve gods were adopted. They were made 
use of when the completion of the original five-storied 
tower which is no more now was celebrated sometime 
between 824 and 833. Original^, there were twelve, 
but we have at present only seven of them left. As 
said before, the making of these masks w^as a unique 
featee of the temple where they have been preserved, 
and naturally they have as sculptures a certain mixture 
of native taste. They are the forerunner of this land of 
wm*k in this coimtry. 


11. . PAINTING 

The Ikgwa-Eyo (Sutra of Cause and Effect, in one roll) 
(Eig. 35). The Jataka tales of Sliakya furnished 

good motives to artists in India as well as in China, not 
only for religious imposes but for their artistic signi- 
ficance. The present copy was probably the fii’st of its 
kind, that is, of a roll wliicli is made up of texts and 
illustrations aiTanged the one under the other, according 
to the Siitra of Cause and Effect. The date is no doubt 
dimiig the Nara period as the colophon states ; but since 
the figures, dress, and other objects depicted in the roll 
retain some of the customs of Northern China prevailing- 
in the sixtli centmy, it is to ].)e concluded that there 
existed a Chinese original from which the present work 
•was copied. THs form of anvanging texts and illuvStrations 
finally culminated in the production of YeraaMmom 
peculiar to Japanese art. 

The Ixgwa-Kyo (in one roll). Jchon-remlfrljL----- 
This is a part of the same work as the one described 
before. That of Htl-on-in is a section of the third chvision 
the Sutra -whereas the present copy forms a section in 
the second division. 

The ‘Woeld-Mandara (Fig. 36). 
principles of the Shingon BudclMsm are, llesides its 
scripti-u-al texts, gi‘aphicaUy presented in the Alandnra 
pictures, of -which these Wo ]iero presented are tlie 
fundamentel ones, the two making a sot. The material 
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iiscd is a sjKcdal kind of silk called “Aya” on wliich 
tlie lignres tii-e drawn in gold and silver. Gold is used 
to paint tlie principal ligni'es as well as tlio essential 
parte in tlie pictures, wlrile silver is reserved for drosses 
and ornaments as a sort of supplementary coloiing. The 
J3iidc]liists road some mystical meanings in these separate 
uses of the colors, but, ai-tistically speaking, this is an 
appropriate method in the harmonious an-angenient of 
the gTonnd-color and the colors used in p£iintiug\ Accord- 
ing to the tradition, the pictimes were completed in this 
temple by Kiikai in 821. 

The Fite DAiiaKiKU-BosATsU (Fig. 37). Dcvi-ym- 
in and otlicr^lS iemplea . — These Bodhisatters are meniion- 
ed in the Ninno Suti-a, and when the rite called by this 
name is performed _ in order to pray for peace and 
heedom from calamities, these pictures of the five gods 
are _ produced. Since Kukai fir-st performed the rite at 
Toji it became customary for this temple to do the service 
a.s one of the most important mystic rites of the Shingon 
Sect. The present pictures were thus once himg in the 
Lecture Hall (Kodo) of Toji, winch were, however, later 
on 1‘emoved to Loyasau. The size of the portraits is in 
keeping with the gigiintic steucture of Toji. Avoiding 
ah unessential decorative particulars, the artist concentrat- 
ed his efiorts on the presentation of the superhuman 
poAver which Avas supposed to be in possession of the 
gods. _ The Avrath which Avill terrify all the evil ones 
aAvay is realistic enough even to frighten us. Among all 
the gods of Avrath belonging to the “ Destructive Depart- 
ment of the Shingon, these are y^et the most powerful 
ones as reminding us of the days of Kiikai. We have 
at present only thi-ee left of the five. 

Yemmaten (Fig. 38). Ewanchi-in. — Tlie features ai’e 
noble and refined, and in the eyes there is an expression 
of quiet melancholy, while the clothing is bright and 
gorgeous. The entire presence is that of dignity. This 
is in harmony with the spirit of the Shingon, Avhose 
outAvard manifestations are resplendent Avith light and 
color, and yet in Avhose philosophy are liidden deep thii.ga 
of the universe. The calm melancholy then changes into 
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loving-Mnclness, and tlie noble refinement becomes grace- 
fulness, and finally tbe dignity giws sofeened even to 
npproaebability. Tbe present picto rs tlms bistoncd y 
important as sbosving tbe process of tins otoIiioou. Moio 
tlian that, it is an artistic creation, ^ 

bigb rank. Hence its value in tbe bistor-y of Japanese 
art. Tbe temple tradition ascribes its autborstop to len- 
Sodzii, for wliicb rve have no positive proofs yet. Hsjlak^ 
bowever, may have been synebronous rntb tbe age oi tiie 
supposed paitbor, tbat is, in early Fujiv aia. 

^ Fudo (Fig. 39 )- Seiretiin . — There are several noaect 
Fud<3 pietines still in existence ; excepting tbose colored 
red or yellow and with other special features, tbe loresent 
one is tbe inaster-jiiece of all Fudd pictures genera j. 
One of tbe essential symbols characterising tbe power oi 
tins god is tbe flames enveloping the body, and tJiese 
are what raises tins pictiu-e above all others ; ior tiioy 
reallv remind us of a bur-ning, scorcMng fire. Among 
tbe Buddhist painter's in tbe Fujiwara period, there was 
one, who, mastering tbe art of representing fire by nature 
study, succeeded in tbe picture of Fndo. ierbaps tbe 
author of tbe present Fudo too may have gained Ins 
idea by actually studying the real object, and bis da.e 
was in middle Fujiwara. 

The Boddha Eising ebom the Goldek Gofeee 
(Fig. 40). Ghohyi— The Buddha cremated rises agmn, 
fully transfigured and enveloped in tbe radiance of a 
supernatural bgbt. All bis disciples around tlie golden 
coffer from wMcb tbe master is seen showing Hs bait 
body, are strack with joy and wonder, with reverence and 
worship. Tbe picture depicts this scene of tbe supreme 
moment. Tbe bright, glowing color enhanced by the 
gold dfl. ' i^^lfts tbe eye, and in tbe midst of which there stands 
tbe Buddha serene and dignified, ti’ansforming the whole 
Xiictui'e into one of inexpressible beauty. The depiction 
of such a scene as this is tbe monopoly of Buddlust art 
as much as tbat of Buddhist sculpture. And the pride 
of tbe Fujiwara period consists in its having imparted 
to this sort of depiction tbe element of beauty and 
elegance. It is difficult to fix tbe date to the present 
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picture, blit we may conjecture its being middle Fujiwara. 

Buddha's Entbahce ieto Nirvana (Eig. 41). ' Kon- 
f/oImJL — The rite of Nirvana commemoration was ancient- 
ly performed at Tamasliiiiadera, tlie example of wliicli 
was soon followed by other temples, and tlie picture now 
before us was used on sucli occasions, and is tlie oldest 
of those whose dates are definitely Imown. The inscrij> 
tion in it reads, Copied in the third ^-^^ear of Oh)ku " 
(1086)." Compared with other Nirvana pictures common- 
ly kiiown to us, tins one has less figimes and animals 
surrounding the Buddha; besides, its composition lacks 
in detail. But enough power is reserved in its depiction 
and in its figures to fill up the entire canvas, however 
large it ma}^ be. Grief and lamentation is not exag- 
gerated, each gives an a^xpropriate expression to the 
feeling. What is most noticeable in this pictiue is that 
while gold pigment and gold filigree bands were most 
extensively applied for ornamental purposes in those times, 
the author of the present pictime seems to have rehainecl 
from their use excexit on the central figure, perhaps lest 
they should interfere with the general effect of sorrow. 
In short-, it leaves notliing more to be desired in re- 
presenting a scene of sorrowful tranquillity suitable to the 
occasion of the Great Sage’s death. 

The Twelve Gods (Fig. 42). JingojL — This pair 
of folding screens was painted in early Kamakura, that 
is, towards the end of the twelfth century, by Takuma, 
Shoga who started a new movement in Buddhist art. 
The figiues are now horizontally arranged, which is a 
departure from the sitting posture of the old school. 
The lines are Yig<xrous, the colors are gorgeous and full 
of conti*asts. The air of tranquillity that prevailed in the 
preceding style is now transformed into one of movement. 
When this innovation was inkoduced, it not only became 
the model for all the succeeding Twelve Gods, but 
established a new school to be known as Takuma. 
These paintings are thus also historically important. 

Taira-no-Shigemort, Minahoto-no-Toritomo, and 
Fujiwara-no-Mitsuyoshi (Fig. 43). Jingojl— Both the 
Taira and the Minamoto family arose from the warrior 




elfiss. WLen they came in power replacing tlie Fujiwara, 
ilie new figures stood in siicli contrast to tlie old. court 
nobles that artists found it necessaiy to create n iicw 
type of portraiture. These two portraits, Shigeinori and 
Yoritoino, representing leaders of the two warrior families, 
may be regarded as excellent precimsors of the new style. 
Tlie di*ess is entirely that of a court noble, but the frame 
and features, how diiferent from those of the nobleman ! 
A manly amd forcible character, as leader of ^^'aiTio^s, 
shines out of every line,— such a contrast to the eifeinincote 
and sentimental court literati. Even in Eujiwara Mitsu- 
y(.)shi, a nobleman pure and simple, something of the nev/ 
school vigor is to be noted. Tlie autlior is recorded to 
])e Eujiwara Takamobu (114'2-1204), almost a con- 
temjrorary of the subjects of the portraiture. 

Illustrated History or Kitano Tenjin (Eig. 44). 
Kitano JinsM , — Sugawara Micliizane, poxoulaiiy worsliiped 
as Kitano Tenjiii, w’as an unfortunate statesman-sclRlar 
ill power during the Yengi era. xAfter his death, he 
was regarded as a superman in possession of miraculous 
virtues. The spirit of the time which -was greatly under 
the influence of the Tendai Buddliism had a great deal 
to do -with this deification. During the Kamakura era 
it was customary to an illustrated record of the life of a 
great religious leader, whose wonderful career full of 
miracles was the subject of deep poimlar reverence, and 
no doubt the xiresent yengi^ rich in suxiernaturalism, started 
the faslnon. The most dramatically interesting chapters 
of the whole volume recording the life of Micliizane, 
were; fii’st, when he, tecoming an exile, had to lead a 
lonely life in an obsemre jiart of the Em])ire Avherc he 
thought of the jiast glory and the Imxierial favors, now 
symbolised by the court dresses vainly lying 1 )ef< >re 
him; and second, when he was transformed after death 
into the god of thunder and lightning and enabled to 
vent his unforgetable ire upon his enemies still alive. 
The two extremes, his dow^ill and his resurrection as 
god, naturally fimnished the best themes to the artist, 
whose interest in them is thus observable in the xncture 
here. In the inscriptions the WTOds The x)resent time ” 
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occur wliere the events between 1219 — 1221 nre il- 
lustrntecl, from wliich the date may be inferred. Fiiji- 
wara Nobiizane is by tradition the author, but except for 
the fact that he ^vas tlien alive, the work does not seem 
to be his. After this, the Tenpn worshij) grew inoro 
and more x^opular, and there were produced many 
illustrated records of Ins life, all of which ■were more or 
less reproductions or imitations of the present original. 

Monju ceossing the Ocean. Kodai4n , — The Son- 
shedarani, a mystic work, was introduced from India 
into Oliina under the T'ang dynasty, and became the 
centre of popular faith, for it was now carved into stone 
tablets and erected all over the country. Besides, the 
events attemdamt to the introduction of the dliarani were 
made siil)jects of painting. Japanese Buddhist scholars 
are also recorded as having brought the mystic tract 
o^’-er from Cliinji, and the picture before us is the oldest 
of such ones lefb to the present day. It was made in 
early Kamakura. The weaves are rollii.ig almosb all over the 
background, and Monjii, the central frgure of the dharani, 
is accompanied by Buddhax^ali and other attendants, 
as if they wwe arriving fr‘om the land of Eternity. The 
vigorous lines shf>W' the influence of the Sung style. 

Kegon Engi. Kcsanji , — The of the 

Eegou Sect in Korea -was chiefly due to the efforts of t^vo 
gi.*eat Buddhist xE*iests who travelled in Cthiiia to study 
its teachings. The roll now before us is a jpictorial 
record of their long hazardous joimney. Wo have at 
present six rolls left out of an unknown numl)er. Owing 
to loss and transposition even in them, the original 
form, is diflicult to recover. The religious joimnej- of the 
Korean x>riests seems to have been filled with heart- 
stirring episodes ; for there are scenes ghostly enough to 
make one’s flesh creej), and tales illustrating the usual 
laws of causality based on love. The task of rendering 
the foreign story into a x)anorcrmic picture roll, especially 
ill early Kamakura, must have been attended with 
extraordiDary labor. But the , Sung pictures, and in 
particular Buddhist x^ictmes in inonoclmome wdiich had 
been already making their way to Japan, must have 
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,„»ge.«>t6 o ij*} *SrmaBn». Wl.»u tte 

iiifi: np tlie wlioL m c ]Tifhv-fiTe Scsiics 

p,«,i* rfl, ™ were ^ iu 

Wc I’iStad I ».e» i« a. 

Tbinity bisikg oykb the Mountain. 

Golden Amidii accompanied by 

tbeedgeoftliemonnteins. Sodzii (1011-1093) wlio 

vision picture symbolises tbe beiglit 

5“S?’S^or »id,Se£ reriia by 
M ™ oftbe P«». tad cloctoo; « A-J™ 
rAVG‘ik HinselE here to assure tlieua ot in^ ineic.uiu 

.rc^Son Ss mimcnlous trinity is represented witb 
goM tbrongb and througli,_ even tlie 
tbeir dresses are renderd in gold ^ 

the climax of majestic inspiration. It m \ 

only of tlie acHevement of tbe laic i>„i,nn«!- 

T-imn but of tbe bigbest period reacbd by BuddbiSj 
te drieto of a» most msgost si.b,»t Tho 
Si islni'ly Komokiiim and tbe most repressnb.tae one 

°* \SSur. (So«m). (Eg. 45). J;.OTi.-T!» ■mm'mt 

y.meto sobool fid mot foiget ,“*^8 “*™* fft A 
of its tbemes, but its principal inteie=t i\as Id lu 
p-iintiiig dwelling-bouses sniToimded by spaeioiis paibs. 
Kie present screen not only tbe dwellmg-boiise is 
Piiinted mniitely from its arcbiteotiiifd aspect, bub tbe 
Lrden is also in a most exliaiistive maimer represented 
witb aU its artistic designs. When tbe Kamatimi pend 
passed its meridian, tbe style of painting pw bner and 
Lre delicate: and this cbaraetenstic 
also in depicting trees, and pbitectural 
notable progress. WHle in tbe Yermhmmo tins solu- 
tion is to be traced, notliing surpasp tbe pseut scioou 
in its most exliaustive application of p art on sucli a 
Snnas. Tbe sa-een was preseiyd m tbe bbingon 
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temple wliere the baptismal rite was performed. 

PiCTOBiAL Biogeaphy OF IpPEN Sh5nin (Fig. 46). 
Kwangik^i (or Bokwjc-Dqjo ) — ^Ippen who belonged to 
the warrior class of lyo, spent all his religious life in 
itineration exhorting the people to invoke the Buddha’s 
name for their future welfare. This itineration w^as a 
feature perhaps peculiar to the Buddhism of the age. 
Ipxeen who was the founder of a sect called Ji, thus 
naturally travelled far and near, all over the country, 
endeavoring to induce as many people as possible to tlie 
blessings of the Pure Land. This pictorial record of Ms 
life is really a journal of Ms travels full of shifting 
scenes. While his life-incidents move comparatively 
within a small eomp^SB, the natural surroundings making 
UX) their backgrounds are presented here in most varied 
forms. Each scene is a bird’s-eye- view, and in each the 
X^eregi’inating monk recms as one from nature. As one 
of the devises of emxshasising nature, every possible 
ti’ausformation of vapor is dexricbed, as mist, or fog, or 
hazy atmoshxeere, in which a new interest is awakened 
each time. The greater is nature, the more insignificant 
apxeears the man, and in x^'i'oporbion Ms movements are 
lighter and more varied,— which is also a x^eculiar feature 
of these rolls. The rolls in all are twelve, one of which 
the seventh, is a copy. The last roll has tins inscrixstion : 
‘‘The texts are by Shokai, cliscixele of Ippen, and the 
Xfictures by Yen-i, in the first year of Sh5an (1299).” 
The x)Mnter, Ten-i, is mentioned nowhere else, nor is his 
life known to ns. But judging from this great work, 
he ranks as one of the immortals. 

PiCTOKiAL Acoouisir OP IsHiYAMA. IsUyama-chra . — 
This Yemaldmono is made up of the various miraculous 
deeds of Kwannon who is the main body of worsMx) at 
this temxde. Of the seven rolls in all, five were produced 
in late Kamakura, and the remaining two were compla- 
mented by a modern arbist. WMle they record world- 
saving incidents of Kwannon, the compositions are varied 
and the strokes are excellent with which the general 
customs of the day are most enterMiningly described. 
The colors are brilliant and refreshing, and refined is the 
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style of paiuting, — ^wMcli entitles tins one of Hie 

masterpieces of those diiys. Those snpplanteu by Tam 
Bnncho (1764-1804) m-e good imitixtious of the old 

^ Pictorial Life of Honen Shonin. 

Honen Shonin (1133-1212) was the foimder of the Jodo 
Sect, and this pictorial life of his was iirodneed early in 
the 14th century by the wish of the Emperor and court 

nobles of the day. In accordance ivuth the number of 
the prayers oiiginally made by Auuda himself, there aie 
48 rolls of these pictures. They are thus the largest ol 
the YemaUmono now in existence, and it_ was namral 
that many artists took part in their completion, 
result was tliat the chapters beginning with the birtH ol 
the founder and ending with his ordinatioii are hue, wliiio 
the following, as they approach the concluoing cJmptor, 
gi-ow less and less so. As the h^mouious use oMuies 
md colorings already readied a liigli order oi oxcelleiico, 
these rolls show each in its own way a ceilaiu degine 
of success in depicting the interior scenes as well as tJie 

natural surroundings. . . m, n a . 

Lasdscate (Fig. 47). The author, bes- 

shu (1420-1506), was a Buddhist priest who went to 
China to study its landscapes. When he came oack to 
Jap.au, his work was no more the imitation of Chinese 
art as was the case with the Japanese iU'tists wfo^ him. 
Their models were the Ohiueso pictmes in hlack-autl- 
white produced imder the Snug or the Yuan d;^Tiasty. 
But Sesshu ceased to copy from the inodels_, and inacio 
the fir.st attempt to learn from nature. This caused a 
great stir in the artistic world of Japan tlien. _ Spsshu 
owed, hoAvever, a great deal to Kakei (Hsi.a Kiici) oi tlm 
Art School, of the South Sung dynasty, in his mothuds 
of dexiiction, in liis composition, and in other matters, all 
of Av'hich are traceable in the hindscape pictino licfrae 
ns. The spirit of Kakei was thoroughly imdei-stood. by 
Sesshu, yet the latter surpasses the master in hi.s uunpie 
Avay of reproducing the refreshing coolness of the summm 
scene or the shiveiing loneliness of ivinter snow. His 
masteip)iece is no douht the “ Great river ten thousand 
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miles long ” in possession of Prince Mori, -but the one 
in front of ns, however small, must be said to be 
nnotlier masterpiece second only to the one just refened to. 

Pine Tree and Hawk. Mmyu-in . — Tins has the 
seal and signature of Sesson, a sixteenth centmy arfcist. 
His favorite subject was landscape, and it is quite zni- 
usual to have this from his brush. His landscape 
pictures are Japanised variations of Sesshu, while his 
birds have something of Chinese in their delineation. In 
his days, there were many that were interested in hawk 
pictures, and even the waniors were delighted in the art 
as a secondary occuxiation. But there are really none 
that can be comxwed with the present picture of a hawk 
by Sesson, for this is, as a monoclnome picture, rich in 
varieties of shadings and quite easy in the use of the 
brush. 

Landscapes, Flowers, and Birds (Fig. 48). Bei- 
wi-in . — Toward the end of the Ashikaga period, Rei-uu- 
in, one of the tcuqiles belonging to Mydshinji had all the 
sliding-screens in its rooms decorated with paintings. 
The Imilding itself still stands with some alterations, but 
to preserve the pictures in more fiivorable conditions, they 
were xieeled off the panels and made into the kfikemonos 
as we see them here, Thej^ are forty-nine in number. 
Some are in monoeiirome, others are slightly colored, 
according to subjects. The Chinese pictures doubtless 
served the artist as models for his landscax'ies, flowers, 
and l,)irds; but in composition as well as in expression 
there are traces of fTax>amsation. The reason why Moto- 
nolm (1476-1559) grew to be the father of the Kano 
school, ma}" l)e found partly in the conditions of the 
time, but is mainly due to his Japanising abilities. How 
far ho succeeded in this, will readily be seen in these 
kakeniono- 

Peonies, Kanzan and Jittoku, the Three Sages 
TESTING Vinegar. MifjshmjL — The author Kaiho Yusho, 
(1533-1615) belonged to the wanior class, and his master 
was Kano 'Yeitokii. He was best known among all the 
disciples of Yeitoku for Ms vigorous strokes. His brush 
moved with the sureness and rapidity of his spear, for 
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of merelj depicting, as m tlie case ^ / 

momentoy impori. These pictm-es stand ioiemo^l as 
tentative specimens of Ms gi'eat decorative style 
^ S-teees\nd Hawks, Eeeds akb Hebms. (P^ ■ 
of six-fold screens.) Daiiohiji.—ThB of 

school was in middle AsHkaga, and its hne eontmned 
until the Tokugawa period. It produced many Burster- 
hands the last of whom was the present author, Nicho- 
ku-an: the charactei-istic featees of this schoo axe to 
distinctive use of black shadings (wofaw) rather ton then 
Srgmdation, and in consequence to l)«vaMnce of 
vigorous strokes and clear-out comi»sition. | ^ 
best use of these feate, the artists 
find their- tomes in ferocious birds of F-ey “ “ 
mnids In these screens wMch are the itpiesenu 
work of Ms, the author resorted to the conventional 

subjects of Ms school, but at f ® Sms 

Mnielfof those of another school; 
them that is, by skilfully airanging hard_ and soft lines, 
strong and faint shading, he succeeded in emphasising 
the general atmosphere of vigor and seventy. 

The Wind-god ahd the Thundee-god (Pit,. 49). 
Keminji — ^These gods originally belonged to LuddMsm, 
is Zen they wire picttired they did not occupy any 
Mgher rank than being attendants to Mwannon. It ^ 
not until the master Sotatsu painted them n 
screens in a most life-Kke manner that they became 
independent gods. Before Sotatsu, the lamato^ s^hwl 
which, by emplmsising the importance oi coloring t_ o 
much, put uunecessai-y r^trictions on to nee use oi tno 
brush, was on the verge of disappearance. _ The present 
author invented a new method of eoloiing by soino 
original way of drawing, — ^wMoh led to the revivification 
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of tJbe scliooL By some exquisite use of the. brush and 
the mixture of l)lack and gold, he managed to express the 
idea of sublime splendor and power, which are sYml)ols 
of these gods of storm and thunder and lightning. The 
delicate Yamato school thus turned into one of vigor and 
manliness. The pictures of Sotatsu are generally full of 
a revolutionary spirit, and the foremost of all the ^present 
one deserves its well-earned reputation. 

The Seven Patriarchs ce the Shingon Buddhism 
(Fig. 50). (In seven Kakemono). Kyowo-cjoliolmji . — 
These are portrait pictures of Nagarjuna, the founder of 
the Shingon Sect in India, and his six successors in India 
and China. Five of the seven, exce]ptiug Nagarjuna and 
Nagfibodhi, were Irrought by Kukai from China in 806. 
Kukai got his Shingon Buddhism from Keikwa (Hni 
Kuo), one of the patriarchs, and himself became the first 
Japanese patriarch of the Sect, These five ]X)rtraits came 
fr*om the master hand of Eishin (Li Chen), of the T^ang 
dynasty, who was a renowned artist towards the end of 
the eighth century. While there is something realistic 
in the features of those holy priests suggesting the artist’s 
study ft'orn life, they are expressive of serene dignity, and 
their spirituality commands the beholder’s respect. With 
some of Ills subjects, the artist was contemporary, -while 
some others were not so very &r away fr*om his time. 
For this reason he probably had access to some reliable 
materials for Ins xiortraits. There is an a^qilicaiion, 
however imxierfect, of jiei’spputive in the drawing of the 
Xiedestals, quite an unusual tiling for a T‘ang artist. 
Tins suggests the influence of foreign art. The xx)rtraiis 
of Nagarjuna and Nagabodhi are, according to the 
tradition, by Kukai himself. It was |)ossible that they 
were iiainted under his x>^3i’^^onal direction. The Sanskrit 
charaeteivs in Sinttan ” and the Chinese in Hiliaku ” 
style which are inscribed in the pictures come from the 
brush of Kukai, and are the first records of these styles 
as they were introduced into Ja]pan, 

Shaka-Triniit. Tofukuji . — The art of im^iarting an 
active air to the rigidity of Buddhist portraiture tlxrough 
a combination of strong heavy lines and gold colorings, 
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mosfc flourished in the South Sung dynasty. Owing to 
the evolution of lines in inonoelnome, even the con- 
ventionalism of religious paintings had to give away and 
among the piciures thus produced the one before us is 
the foremost work of art. With the change in the mode 
of delineation, change came also in the subject itself, and 
superhumanism gave away to humanism. This Sliaka 
trinity, though reported to be by Godoshi, is probably 
a -work of South Sung ; for except the wavy lines on the 
skirt, of Shaka's Kesa robe, which remind u.s of the age 
of Godoshi, everytliing else in the pictures exactly repro- 
duces the South Sung. i 

Five Hundbei) Arhats. DailohijL — ^With five 
Arhats to each kakemono, the complete set consisted 
originally of one hundred pieces of kakemono. While 
their ownership was being hansferred from a Buddhist 
temple in Kamakui’a to Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and from 
Hideyoshi to the present possessor, Daitoknji, after going 
through in the meantime a few more changings of hands, 
six out of the one hundred w^ere lost, and recently tv^elve 
of the remaining ones were sent to Boston Art Museum, 
thus leaving eighty-two out of- the original set of one 
hundred kakemono. Judging from the old inscriptions 
on several of them, the pictimes were x^roduced in 1178 
hy public donations under the ansj^ices of the resident- 
Xniest of Kei-an-in (Hui-an-yuan), of South Sung. A.s 
artists two names are given, Shii-ki-jo (Chou Cl.ii-eh?ing) 
and llin-tei-ke (Lin Tflng-kuei), wMeh coiTe.sx)and with 
the two different styles of x)ainting to bo observable 
tlu'ough the set. It is, therefore, likely that those t\\^o 
artists finished all the one hundred ]3ictures between 
themselves. Their efforts deserve admiration, seeing that 
there are enough varieties not only in figures, but in 
their Lindscax^e hackgTOunds. 

Kujaku-Myowo (Fig. 51). Ninnaft,~—The mjBiie 
rite to be x^erformed in the x^resence of tliis god wiis of such 
iiax^ortanee that it was to be regarded as state service : for 
its jiorformance was the sole x^dviloge of the head-temx)le 
of the Shingon Sect. The god thus came to be the 
object of worship from an olden time, but the j)resent 
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picture is one of tlie few wortliy survivals from among 
many others. Tlie majestic peacock sjireacliiig its tail 
has a lordly dignit}', over which rides the god fiilty 
decorated. This has been regarded as the best siiecimen 
of Buddhist paintings in gorgeous colors, which are even 
to this day impressive enough to make this picture con- 
spicuous of all the rest of its Idncb The features and 
general form suggest its Chinese workmanship, of late 
South Sung. 

Kwannoh, Monkeys, and Crane (Fig. 62). Daitohiji, 
— 3Iokke (Mu Oliili) the author of this picture was a 
Zen monk who thoroughly understood nature and her 
ways of shaping mountains, streams, and other objects 
of nfiture, especially those in the Hsi-Sliu district. This 
understanding spirit pervades all his pictures. He was 
really a great wonder in the Chinese art world, but 
strangely his real worth ^vas not universally appreciated 
in China as in this country except in such provinces as 
where Zen xirovailed. As a result, Hs creations were lost 
in his own Land, and are to be found only in Japan, 
where there are a goodly number of them. Of these, 
however, the greatest work deserving the utmost admi- 
ration is this Mptycli of Kwannon in the centre, and of 
monkeys and a ciaiie at either side. Even in the 
delineation of mere rocks and trees, there is sometMng 
unapproachable by human beings, reminding as of nature 
as she is in the remotest parts of the Hsi-Shu. On the 
other hand, Kwannon is the personification of mercy, and 
the monkeys and a crane are enjo}ing their natural life 
quite unconcerned with human worries. The pictures 
lireatlie the atmosphere of religious repose and sublimity. 
According to the inscription, the original owner was 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu, a Shogun, whose date was alxiut 
a century later than Mokke the artist, from which it is 
evident that lus works were then already in Japan. 
How the present triptych was valued is seen frmn its 
splendid mountings made np with rare pieces of gold 
brocade. 

Landscape, in Autumn and in-Wioter (Fig. 6B). 
Kcnchi-in . — Originally there ought to have liecn four of 
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tliesfi Mcemono, for 'W'e liave a similar piece depicting 
the landscape in summer, in possession^oi MiiioWn 
Kai. The lost one is that for spring. The mahe-np ol 
th-so two landscapes is simple and broadly suggestive 
leaving much to the imagination. A Larger 
nature peeks out from the canvas, as we look at tlm 
pictm-e. ■' The figure leaning against the tree follows uith 
Ms eyes the crane about to disappear 
wlierks in the winter landscape the Taoist philosoplmr 
with a canc in Ms hand is absorbed in ga^g at tne 
hiish-]iamlx)OS covered with falling snow, bodi seein 
apparently indifferent to a greater nature extending iig i 
before their eyes, but as to gi-eat hatme herself she 
goes her own way serenely transcending all petty con- 
cerns of hnuianity. Such landscapes highly tinged ivith 
mystic imagination must have been produced in those 
regions in China, tliat is, in tlie_ Liang-Che or the 
Ohiaiig Nan dishict where Zen privailed and 
when it most flourished hi South Suns^ Thaj the 
Emperor Kiso (Hui Tang) of the South Sung dynasty 
is traciitionally made the author of these pictures, is duo 
pardy to the geogi-aphical reason Jnst mentioned and 
partly to the fact that the lectures are delineated in a 
quite xiidque and. that there ]p-5.'Yadef3 a sense ot 
dignity over them. Some say they are by Kochokiiiii 
(Hu Chih-fii), but we have nothing definite of Him, even 
about Ms own existence. They are after all masterpieces 
by an nnlmown hand. . 

‘ Dhabuma, Bukan, and Hotei. 3 £ yo 8 Jimri--'Tlm 
three figures are some of the most faTOiite subjects for 
black-ink artists of Zen style. The Hotei has the artist s 
signature as Bikakii (Li Clique), and the other tY o liaA e 
none, l>nt all the three come from one artist. According 
to the Lives of the Artists,” Eikaku is mentioned as 
having studied the st}de of Eyokai,^ and that the state- 
ment ^is correct is seen in these pictures, especially in 
the lines known as the “ broken reed ” stylo which are 
used in the drapery of Bukan. They are altogether 
those of Ryokai (Liang CHeh). Rikaku again follows 
Ms master in simplicity of style and unworldliness of 
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eoncopiion as we Iviiow from Ms Zen pictures. Tlie date 
of tins eTfist is not known, but as the two autliors of 
tlio inscriptions io tliese jnctures, Metto Bnnroi (Mieli- 
wong 1198-1203) and Yenkei Kobiin (Yen-lisi 

Iluang-'wen), flourisbod in tlie half of the 13th 

century, the artist may be inferred as their contempo 2 *aiy. 
The legend says that these pictures were given to this 
temple early in the fifteenth century by a near relative 
of AsMkaga Y'oshimitsu, the Shogun. 

Hkemit-Sages, Gama and Tekkai (Fig. 54). OMon- 
Ji . — We must not forget the name of Ganld (Yen Yao) 
among tliose artists "wIk) succeeded in a harmonious com- 
biuatioii of lines and colors in the portraiture of tlie 
Taoist and Buddhist figures. As Ganki was a follower 
of Zen .pjliilosophy, ho was always ready to take up his 
artistic brushes for the sake of the Zen templesS. Wlien 
Zen was introduced into tliis country Ms masterpieces 
came along with it. One of them was this picture we 
have now before us. As the characteristics of these two 
hermits, wo expect to see strange, unearthly featiues 
almost Mephistopheli£in, but this was impossible for 
a Ifiack-and-white picture to accoinx'>lish, and the applicpu- 
tion of color becanie necessary. The only picture that 
has achieved a successful application, not as an attempt, 
but as something already accomplished is this by Ganki. 
One of the most 3ioted of Ms Japanese followers, is 
Chodensu of Tofukuji. 


III. ALLIED AKTS. 

Lacqueeed Sittea-Oase (Fig. 56), Yeniryaluj'i— 
TMs goes by the name of makiyCy but tlie pictures are 
far from lacing fr*ee~hancl, 'they are purely decorative with 
syjnmetrieal designs. More silver dust is used than gold. 
It is a production of early Hoian period in the ninth 
century. The surface and four sides of . the case are 
decorated with circular designs and ornainenfrd ^lnes. 
Each circular design has in its centre a four-pehiled 
flower which is suiTounded on all sides with creeping 
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vines • tlie vines are furnislied witli flowers and leaves, 
and' they fia-e so mvanged as to harmoinso_ with lliu 
rotniicliiy of tlie general design. Tlie flo^'ors aie gol(l 
mid tlie resi? silver, and around tliein fill gold pigiiiont 
is xised to diwv a circnlar ontline. Thep general vinc- 
liko designs grew more or less pictorial in the hnlowing 
generations, and gold pigment was principrlly nsed fur 
tlieiii. Brilliancy "waiS tlixis gniiied, but sncli t% fitting' 
harmony between article and design as may ho seen in 
this case was somewhat damaged. 

SCTEA-O^SE OF THE TaIR.A FaMIHY (Fig. 5/). IfSH- 
hmldma JI«s7/.a.-Eai-ly in the latter half of the twelfth 
century Taira Kiyomori and thirty-two members ot his 
family copied the'Pmidarika and other tliirty-two sntras 
with the utmost devotion of lieait, and these accompanied 
by the prayers were most brilliantly mounted. They 
were then put in this case which was again decor.ated 
exhausting ail the arts of those days. Tlie god ot^Itsuku- 
shiina was the recipient of them all. The case is inado 
of mppor, and the ground color is dark, over which are 
fixed the flve-storiecl tower in silver, floating clouds also 
in silver, and the rising dragon in sih ei , gold gilt, the 
whole appearance giving an effect of gold and silver 
maldye in black lacquer. The flgraes aa-e most elegantly 
executed, especially in the rising dragon the art roaches 
its cHmax. As to its manufacturing, historical records 
are loud enough, and as all the representative artists of 
the day must have been employed in its production, the 
article is to be regarded as the most imporiant work 
which enables us to have a glimpse into the arts of tlie 
hy-gone times. 

Fan of Hinoki-wooj) (Fig. 55). IlsulcusMma Jimha. 
— ^Tho fim is made of many stiips of tliin naiTow hinoki- 
wood stning with wMte thread, with a silver rivet. It 
was anciently used by the court ladies. On one side are 
painted plum-blossoms and a wheelbaiTow, winch are 
meant to remind us of scenes in the spring field. The 
setting up of eensera in the scene suggests human 
presence, and so on the revei-se there is tlio figure of 
,a coiu-tier witli ladies. The two sides are thus luought 
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into a relationslrip witli eacli otlier. Scattered over tlie 
fan tliore are some insciiptions wHcli are meant in con- 
nection witli the pictures to make up the original ]X)em. 
It is only in this fan that we can trace the design of 
that kind, among ancient relics of art. As to the elegance 
of tlie style, we have very few other pictures besides 
tins, which was given to this Sliinto Shrine probably 1)y 
the Emperor Takaknra in the latter half of the twelftli 
century. 

..IjAcquebed Chest (Karahitsu). ItsuMsJdma Jinsha 
— The Buddhist sutras dedicated by the Heike family to 
the god of Itsiikusliima Jiusha are the foremost divine 
tTeasure of this Shinto Shrine. The sutras were originally 
kept in a metal case, but about foiu* hundred years later 
tlie case itself was found neccessary to be sx)ecially 
treasured and taken care of. In the seventh year of 
Keicho (1602), the present chest was j)resented to tlie 
shrine by Eukushiina Masanori, tlien tlie feudal baron of 
Aid province. The gold maldye decorating the chest is 
Icnown as the Keicho style. The lacquered gToiind is 
X^repared thin, and the gold jiigment lies flat on it, an<.l 
not densely. While thus there is nothing gorgeous and 
lailliant alioiit it, in the case of a liigh-r'elief maldye, 
the designs are noble and rich in pictorial effects as 
shown in the fading tips of the vine-leaves. The chest 
which was intended to give jirotection to the original 
box is now” in its tinm to be looked uxion jis an art treasure. 

Six Pieces op Taohi (sw^ord-blade). Nibutsu-lmne 
Jinsha .' — It wms a fashionable thing in tlie Kamakura 
Period, Avith the Avaniors chiefly, to dedicate a SAVord- 
blade to the gods in order to have their jirayers gi*anted. 
Tliese six SAVords too are likely to have been votive 
oileiings to the gods by some waniors of Kamakura. 
The fiA'e of them, except the one with Inrurnald'"' design, 
are beautifully ornainonted, Avliereas the inside blades mfe 
not gTound for x^'actical use. The one avIioso scabbard 
is covered Avith a scale design has a gold-gilt lion inser- 
tion, and on the scabbards of other S'w^ords, cranes and 

^ Hii-xi is kecli, ixml the design looks like a. leech wining itself 
aromid the hilt. 
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torfci.)ises tmd pines are carved on niekil. These prove 
what higli standard t-lie art of metal ongraving reached 
tov^arcls the end of Kamakura. 

Miniatuee Buddhist Shehse (Fig. 68). KomjbhvJi. 
— Tliere are four ininiatiire shrines of ancient legacy made 
of scented, wood such as sandal- wood, and they cire all 
“ State Treasm'es.’' Of them the xxresont one and the one 
kept in Itsulmshima Jinsha are mo,3t ciirioiisly and taste- 
fnlly sluiped. Both are reported to have been l^ronglit 
by Kulcai (776-835) from China. Miniature slirines made 
of scented w'ood are mentioned on the list of tlie a-rticles 
Irrouglit over by Kukai ; but its ■\vher 0 abonts is yet 
unknown, perhaps was it something in style like the one 
^YO have here? From its fine and elegant workmanship 
we muy regard it as a Chinese production, and yet Ave 
Cemnot deny some foreign influence in it. 

Peeaghiko Shaka ih Embedjdeey. Kwcmjnji, — Tliat 
curtains embroidered Avith Buddhist figures, especiall}^ 
Avith group figures Avere anciently used as religious 
decorations in the Buddhist halls, is frequently recorded 
in history both Chinese and Japanese. The ]3rosent 
embroidery Avork Av^as originallj’- a curtain as in other 
cases, but to preseiwe it in better condition it has recently 
hoen made into a screen. Shakamuni preaclhng in liis 
vermilion rolie and the chairs in Avhieh he sits are Iiicliau 
in style and retain their original forms eoniparatwely in 
good order, but the groui)3 suiToiinding Sliaka, badly 
damaged and patched, are Chinese. When Ave consider 
this mixture of two styles and the demands of the time 
A\diich neccesitated such a mixture, and finally its Avork- 
maiiship, A\^e may judge it as a T^ang production Avdiich 
Avas early l)rougiit to Japan. 

Ci^LADON PoiiOELAiN Floavee-vase (Fig. 69). — Bisha- 
‘inryiulo . — Of all celadon porcelain Avaros, one ]>est kmnvn 
for its beautiful tinge, espedally one called ‘SSirra-in) ” 
(a kind of sky-blue) is that Avhich comes fr;om the Bung 
and goes by the name of “ kiniitade frx)m its sha])e, 
Tlie present vase Avith phenix-ears is a Axniety of the 
same class of Avares. It not only is unique in sliape Imt 
excels in glfizing and consequent^ tlie beauty of its <,x>lor 
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is altogetlier unparalleled. • It is the Mug of all tlio 
celadon x^oreelain vases in Japan. The date of its imx^oida- 
tion is iinknoAvn, but as there is a record of its having 
already existed early in the Tokiigawa era, it must have 
been treasured some time tefore. 

Embossed Veemilion Laoquee Teay. Ryuslifyji, (a 
sub-temi3le in Daitokuji). — When a carved ^Diece of wood 
is laccpiered as it is, it will lack in quiet softness and 
in the mellowness of i>olish. To avoid these defects, 
lacquer coatings are repeated until they reach a cerbaiii 
degTee of thickness when figures are carved in the lacquer. 
The arb develoj)cd in China during the Sung dynasty. 
When the lacquer thus used is verrnihon in color, it is 
called ‘‘ Tsuishu ” (literally, heax)ed vermilion). It is an 
art ]'>3culiar to China and Japan which is still flourisliing 
in the East. There w'ere many masters of the art under 
th .0 Yuan and the Ming dynasty, and of those laiown to 
JaxDau as model workers we may mention two names, 
Chosei (Chang Ch’eng) and l^omo (Yang Mou). The 
former is realistic, his Avork is soft and roundish; the 
latter likes Augor and angularity. Tliis tray is a master- 
X)iece charmingly realistic. On the reA’-erse, the author’s 
name, Chosei, is engraved Avith a needle’s ]X)int. 


MYOHOIN, Kyoto 

It Avas in 1614 that this temple Avas removed from 
SomeAvhero else to the xnesent site. The building under 
the State protection ” are- Ojoin, (Great Eecex)tion Hall), 
Genkayan (Entrance Hall), and Euei (residence quarter). 
Besides these, south-east of the tem^de and east of the 
Imperial Museum there is the Main HAim of Eenoe-wo-in, 
X^ojEilaiiy IviioAvn as Sanjiisangendo. 

The OjoiN or Great Reception Hall ayes originally 
a pahrtial building belonging to the Imperial Court, AYluch 
Avas built in 1619 in honor of Tofiikumon-in, the Consort 
of the Emx)eror ,Gomizu-no-Avo. It Avas later gwen to the 
temj)le. It still makes us think of the grandeur of the 
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paln,tial siylo of arcliite.efciii*e in tlie early Tolcngawa period, 
ill constiruction and teclinique it lias features 
distinctiYe of tlie Momoyama period. Tlie Ivuiii or 
Ilesidential Quarter is traditionally laiown as a place 
wliere Hidej^osln treated one thousand monks to a dinner. 
It is anotlier massive structinc, and in various technic- 
alities as well as in Seiilptimal decoration this character 
is fully displayed. * 

The Main Hall of Kenge-wo-in, popularly called 
the Sanjusangen-do (389 x 54, Kgs. 60, 61), was founded 
in 1166 by the ex-Emperor GoshirakaAva, and when it 
Avas later destroyed by ih’e, it Avas rebuilt in 1266 
Avlhcli is the present one. It is an immense AYork of 
arcliitectme of 35 sxians front to the side of Ifre spans. 
It is surrounded by a coiridoiv Avith a tiled roof. The 
side-vieAv of the building is fee, but the facade is Ioav 
and monotonous in tone. Uxion the central dais inside 
are xilaced the Main Buddha, thousand-armed KAvaimon, 
and 28 celestial creatures, all of the same date as tlie 
building itself, and those sacred figures are acconixia- 
nied on both sides by one thousand KAvannon statues 
filling up the entire hall. It is c[uite a grand 
sight. In structure and style, the building is a recon- 
struction of the Kamakura still reminiscent of 

late Heian. 


CHISHAKU-IN, Kyoto 

ScEEEN PiGTUUES. In Kyoto tliero are many temx 3 les 
j.iehly furnished Avitli splendid sliding screen (fmiuiia!) 
pictures, some of which are already on the list of the 
State Treasures,” The folloAving is one instance of thorn. 
Cliishaku-in, the xiresent subject of descrixition, is said to 
be the relic of Shoiinji Ayhich Avas founded by Hidtiyoslii 
in 1591 (circa). The screens (Figs. 62, 68) kie ]miy*h?we 
been some of those that once decorated the older temxile* 
The artist is reported to be Hasegawa Tdliakii (1589- 
1610). At x)resent these screens are arranged A^•ith no 
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de&dte plans just filling n 
filling, and out of wliat Wf 
(/y//dljti) liave been mounted 
generally assorfeil into two 
tlie Shinclen (residene 
fitted to f 
pictures < 
witli flowering 
Daisboin are ! 
clienies, ma]3les, 
worked out with 
are trutlifully : 
on the gold gj 
almost dazzling, 
t].i.e most consuin 
Momoyaina perio 
a fourfold screen 


cmy space mat requires 
left tlie standing screens 
The screen-pictures j ire 
gimips, one of wliicli furnishes 
1 quarter) and the other has been 
tlie Ushoin (reception room). They are all 
couipysed oi pmes, chemes, or maples coupled 
planfe on tlie gold gi-oimd. Tliose in tlie 
splendid, especially the central gi-oup of 
and antnn^ plants is vigorously 
masterful brush-strokes. The plants 
represented, and a combination of colors 
13 most exquisitely elieetod, it is 
in tins these pictures display 
slall in the decorative art of the 
Lhe pictures of flowering plants on 
>u) compare favorably with those 
all the others are not quite up to 
^heu the sheens are painted, the 
- assistants to finish up his 

:.ind it is natural that one set of pictures 
one as another. If these paintings were 
the mastership of Tohaku, they are the 


. KIYOMIZUDERA, Kyoto 

y cording to the temple tradition, the foundation of 
temple was fet hud in 780 by Sakanoimio-Tamu- 
wif*? Miyoshi-no-Myobu completed the 

^ Mall by giving up her own residence. The present 
le was rebuilt by Tokugaiva lyemitsu in 1688. 

le Ma.in Hall (Fig. 64) is set up oyer a deei-) 
e, supported by many columns. The principal part 
3 binlchng is nine spans by four, that is, 91.7 x 

enteuice porch, 

ung stage is constructed 

iiuling-s and^jf^he-TH:^^. The ground plan 
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tliTiH presents some niiique features^ and the general forni 
is rich in variations. The roof is covered vith the baik 
of the Imdd wood. At the centre stands a gjaiid 
edifice of hipped roof, which' is surrounded hy roofs of 
various sizes and forms. When vie^ved froin^tlLO noi-it 
the structure is single-storied, hut its side-view is doiiinc- 
storied, wliile from the back it^is a niixturc of singles 
and doubles. The whole design is original, full^ of 
varieties, yet sound and stately, the like of which exisLs 
nowliere else. As to tlie detaU, the massive eoliiums are 
used, bracket formations <rre simple, and teclmique m 
bold. The plan and the coustraetiou of this Imildiug 
re min d ns of aspects of tliG slilucl&ii (residential) stvle in 
olden times. 


HOKWANJI (YASAKA-NO-TO), Kyoto 

Pagoda. (The first story is 20.8 square and the 
height 128.21.)— The temple tradition makes its fonudiug 
in 589 the work of Prince Shotokn, and the present one 
was reconstructed in 1440. The Ihigoda is of three 
spans square and five stories (Pig. 05). The roof of 
each story is tiled, and the summit is capped with a 
bronze serin. The date is early Muromachi, ^ but in 
detfiil it follows the convention of the Nru'a jreriod. It 
has generally an impressive apxrearance. 


YASAKA JINSHA (popularly, GION), 
Kyoto 

Traditionally its formding rvas in 600, and it was 
in the latter part of the ninth century _ that Phi jiwara 
Mototsuue laid his residence transformed iuh) the M-UN 
Shbine. Another toadition has it that at the time it Wiis 
rebuilt after the stjie of air Imperial pilace biuldlug. 
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YASAKA JIN8HA AND OHION-IN 

Tlie present one (73.3 x 62.5), however, is a reconstruction 
of 1654 following the old model (Eig. 66). This shrine 
is peculiarly shaped and shows traces of the bases of 
the old Bliinden (residential) tyj)e. Unlike ordinary 
Shinto shrines the form of its roof which is covcre’d 
with the liinold bark is engaging. 

There are many subsicliary shrines in the gi'ouiids. 
They are small in scale, and generally they have been 
modelled on the plan of the Main Shrine, but witli enough 
variation as to make them look somewhat original. 
There arc other buildings stamped as such, winch are the 
Two-stoiued Gate and the Stone Toinr. The gate belongs 
to the Kamakura period, and the building of the Torii 
was in 1646, which has a span of 26.26 shaJcu between 
the columns and is 31,6 in height, making it one of the 
largest stone torii in Japan. 


CHION-IN, Kyoto 

This ^vas the old site where Geiiku (tliat is, Honen 
Shoniii), the founder of Jodo Sect, announced liis departure 
ii-oin the old Buddhism. It finally grew up hj be a 
grand temple edifice. In 1603 Tokugawa lyeyasu 
enlarged the scale, building many temples on the giounds. 
In 1619 Hidetada, the second Shogun erected the Miiin 
Gate, while in 1633 the principal buildings were all reduced 
to ashes except the Main Gate, Library, and Sheishi-do. 
lyemitsu, the successor to Hidetada, immediately ordered 
tliem to be rebuilt, which work was comjJeted in 1639. 
The !Main Hall (^vlierein the image of Honen is kept) 
and two Hujos, large and small, the Entrance Porcli 
(Genkwan), and the Karamon were then restored. 

The temples face south at the eastern foot of Higa- 
slii}^!^. In the east stands the first gate (S5mon) 
afh^r which is the main two-storied gate built in 1619. 
This great impressive structure standing on an elevation 
is the main pass£igeway leading to the temple buildings. 
After a flight of stone steps we reach the precincts on 
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^vlu(rli fixe giroiiped tlie edifices. Tlio IMain Hall 

sbuids fueiijg south, eust of wliicli is tlie Library (l)iiilb 
IfilO) wlrile" to the west is the latest recoustructiou of 
iho Audcla IlalL Tlie Belfry rises on the south-e<‘istciii 
liillocic where fi gigantic bronze bell is hung. Back of 
tlie Main Hall "are the Assembly Hall (Sluiyeckj), 
piiests’ qufirters (Hojo and Kuri), and other buildings, 
forming a group. The two HdJOS, large and small, are 
of tlie typical fine residence shde of early Tokuga-wa. 
Cvonidors rising fr'om the soutli~western corners of the 
H<3jo raaeli the Ei^tilynoe Porch, outside of which is the 
Kahamon. On an eminence east of the teinplo precincts 
stands the Hall oe Seishi, rebuilt during the Mimomaclii 
p3riod. 

The Main Hall (Hondo or Miyedb^ Pigs. 67, 68), 
148 X 114, has the facade of ele^’•en spans "with the side 
of nine S 2 :)ans, single-story, and ^\ith an irimoya roof. 
Tlie gToiiiid plan is representative of tlie greatest Jodo 
building of this type. The interioi* is divided into tw^o 
halves, fr*(.)nt and real*, occupied by tlie Inner Circle and 
the Outer Circle. In construction grand and in execution 
masterful find vigorous, it is typical of early Xedo 
areliitecture. 

The Main Gate (Sammon), 87.45x40.2, is a two- 
storied gate of Zen style with five spans and three 
passage-ways, — the greatest of this form of building in 
Jajian. On each side the gate is provided witli a 
Sanro^ fr‘oui which runs a staircase leacling to the second 
story, the interior of which is decorated -with colored 
designs. 


NANZENJI, Kyoto 

The site originally was occupied by an liuperial 
'LDetached Palace’’ belongiiig to the Emperor Kfimcyama, 
^vliieh ill 1293 lie gave up for a temple. One of tlie 
hefid-temples of the llinzai sect at present, find in olden 
times the ffrst of the five main Zen monasteries in Kyoto. 
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1. 

Sammtm 

9. 

Haiden 

17. 

Genkwan, Horo 

‘2. 

JUnfawiowlo 

19. 

Bonbyd 

18. 

Kara-nioii 


Talheitel 

11. 

Seishidd 

19. 

Bhuyedd 

4,;; 

AmUaden 

12. 

ICuri 

20 

VaVcuri 

5. 

Mweido 

18. 

Santei 

21 

Shdkuri 

6. 

SA-urd 

14. 

Bongenio 

22. 

Taimenjo 

7. 

Kydzo 

15. 

Sliohojo, lioku 

23, 

Jojisho 

8. 

liengtZQ 

16. 

Daihojo 






NAiSfZENJI AKD JISHOH 


Tlie few principal Instorical buildings now lefb howeTer are 
tlie Bammon, Ho jo, and Toba-kc-ma. Tlie Main liill is a 
modern reconstruction. The Ho Jo belonging to a subsidiary 
teinxjle, Konclii-in, east of Nanzenji, is a reKc from the 
Fusliimi Castle erected by HideyosH and an excellent 
specimen of tlio residential type of the Momoyaina 
period. 

The Sammon (71.76 x 34.5) has five spans to the 
front mid two to the side, a twm-storied gate of Zen stylo 
and a masterpiece of this kind. In 1620, Todo Takatora 
rel)mlt it. The Hdjo was a x>art of the Imperial Palace 
which was given to Nanzenji in 1611 v^Iien a new 
Imperial Eesidence w-as constructed to take the place of 
tlie old. The Tora-no-ma or Tiger’s Chamber was in 
tlie Fusliiini. Castle, which was given in the same year 
liy the Tokugav’a Shogiinate. Both of them are thns 
splendid models of the Momoyama xieriod. 

The principal State Treasures,” all paintings, owned 
by Nanzenji. are : — 1. Shaka Triiiity and the Sixteen Gods, 
late Kamakura ; 2. Nirvana, Ashikaga ; 8. Tigers (screen), 
early Tokugaw<i. 

JISHOJI (popularly, GINKAKUJI), 

Kyoto 

Noidli of Nyoi-ga~take and at the foot of Tsukimaclii- 
Tama, A.shikaga Toshimasa, the Shogun, liad a ^illa 
built in 1480, The style of building and the art of 
landsca|Xi gardening here display the acumen of ailistie 
taste. After the cleath of Toshimasa, they were all 
given np for a Buddhist temple which s bands now under 
the name of Jishoji. The Ginkaku and Togudo are the 
only relies of those times. 

The Silver Pavilion (thatis, Ginkaku, Fig. 69) is 
a two-storied structure by the pond, which Toshimasa 
built in imitation of the Golden Pavilion (or Kinkaku). 
The construction is not so ornate, nor so highly finished \ 
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it lio\vever* gives an air of liglitness and refinement in 
excellent liannony -witli the sniTonnding landscp.pe. As 
a garden strnckire it is a gi’eat success. The first story 
is four spans by tlixec, and within, the statue of Kwannou 
is enshrined in an. artificially-constructed grotto. Tlie 
upper floor is thi*ee spans square. Inside and outside, 
it has a lacquer coating. At first the plan was to put 
silver-foil all over, wliich did not take owing to 

the decuth of Toshimasa himself. 

Tocmno was the x>rivate chapel of Yoshiinasa, and 
is a precious specimen of the residential building of the 
time. The plan is rectangular, the roof irimoya is 
covered witli shingles. It is a work of rustic 3’'et refined 
simplicit3^ 


KAMO^MIOYA JINSITA (popularly, 
SHIMOGAMO), Kyoto 

It is not known when the gods of this Jinsha were 
enshrined here, except the tradition that it was in the 
reign of tlie first Emperor Jiiniau. Two gods are 
worsliipped here, to whom are dedicated two buildingxS, 
east and west. They were I’ebuilt several times, al\va3"S 
fijllo^ving tlie old j)a,ttern. The present slirines were 
rebuilt in 1868 whereas the other subsidiary buildings 
were the reconstructions of 1628 , all retaining the 
structural forms of the ninth or tenth centiiiy. 

This Jinsha is located in a gTOve called Tadasn-no- 
niori. When tlie front Torii facing south is entered, wo 
come to a twc-stokied Gate, along each side of which 
stretches back a Galleey towards the slnines. The 
building are jiainted red among the old stately trees. 
Inside the gate there are the Buden (Sacred stage), to 
the west the Shimpuku-def, and further west the Kxjgosho 
(where divine offerings are prepared). East of the 
Sacred Stage flows the clear limpid water of Mitarashi, 
over which spans Hashidoko and east of it is lIosonoEO, 



KamoMioya Jiiisha (Shimo-Gamo) 


• 1 . Boinon 
% HigasM-Kwniro 

3. Nislii-K-wairo 

4. Hashidono 

5 . 

6. Buden 

7. -iini>id?n(,len 
H. (ioknsho 

Chamoii 

10. HlgasM-giikn-iio-yii 2(). (Jonden 


11. JSishi-galai-no-ya 21. Kura 

12. Kwairo 22. Z7-»o-fiAfl 

13. AzTik»m-nc.-y» 23, MiialM 

U. Kislii-gf.ry&lno-ya 24. Oidoao 

15. Kwairo 25. Homon 

16 . Heiflen 26 . Mica 

17. Hippislii-Goiyo-no-ya 27. medotio 

IH. 21orito-n.>.ya 28. Jkimoi Jb 

ly. Houden 23. 



SHIMOGASrO AND KAMIGAMO 


Nortli of the Sa.cred Stage (Buden) stands the 
CfTi:i’\roN (laicldle gate), at each side of which the Gi-AKU- 
NO-YA, east and west, are added to connect with tlio 
Galleries. The end of the west gallery touches ilzu- 
KARTNOYA, wlhle the East gallery turning north endvS with 
Goeyonoya. Witlhn the Middle Gate is the Heiden, 
and the galleriers extending right and left of the Heiden 
terminate with the East and West Goeyoyoya. The 
Noeitoya is a north extension of the Heiden and 
fnrther north are set up two Main Sheines, east and 
WEST (Eig. 70). This gTotip of the buildings back of 
the Middle Gate is encircled with a fence making a 
separate quarter by itself. West of this group and beyond 
tlie little shrines which are not very important, stands 
Oidono. The buildings in this quarter are constructed 
with plain wood, thatched with the Jiinoki bark, and 
modelled after the Heian style. Standing among the 
old trees, high and mighty, and along the bubbling 
eiystaline sti’eams, the buildings liarmonise well with the 
siiiToundingKS and the whole atmosphere is quite impos- 
ing. Especially, the Main Shrines here are a model of 
the nagare style, in which are combined simplicity and 
dignity, the most prevailing one for Shinto architecture 
all over this couiiti’y. 

KAMO-WAKE-IKAZUCIil JINSHA 
(popularly KAMIGAMO), Kyoto 

The founding and history of this Jinsha are almost 
those of tlie Shimogamo, and both have been objects of 
reverence by the Imperial House. The Main Shiiue Avas 
rebuilt in 1868 wliereas the other buildings were repaired 
in 1628. It is located west of Kamoyama and along the 
Biver Kamo. Two clear streams flow encircling many 
buildings, which get united in front of the Jinsha and 
run out of the gTOunds in the direction of the south-east. 
After torii, numl)er one, we proceed north and reach the 
torii no. 2. The Outside Heiden is east of this torii 
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and beyond across tlie stream, nortli-east we havo tlie 
SrriNSBNJO (or Ohonoya), Pass tlie torii no. 2, and tlio 
Gakunoya is on tlie right, and by still going on the 
Bdoen is reached over a stream. To the lefb and right 
of Buden, Tsuchi-nc-ya and HaidjiN and further on 
TaMxVBASHI and Watadonobashi are built over another 
stream. In front is erected a Twc-storid Gate (Fig. 71) 
painted red, back of which, left and right, are Galleries. 
Enclosed l)y them, to the right, Heiden and Imikodkn 
stand facing west ; to the left is Takakura. The Chumox 
(Middle Gate) is at the entrance to the front court of the 
shrines. To the right of the court is OsEiaxoYA and to 
the left Naoraisho ; Jimboko is east of Osekinoya, and 
Gakusho is attached to the west end of Naoraisho. Inside 
tlie Middle Gate is, in the centre Suieo flanked by 
Watari-roka a,nd Noritoya, while confronting ns stand 
the Main Shrine and the secondary one side by side, 
both of which are connected by moans of the Galleries 
with the Kugosho, east and -west. ’Witliiu the precincts 
are scattered many smaller shrines. 

The disposition of these various buildings over the 
Jinsha grounds is cpiito irregular, they vary in size, in 
height, Jind in grouping, but all are constructed simplely 
and thatclied -with tlie kinoJd baih. A feeling of quiet, 
imafiected refinement pervades. The Main and the 
Secondary Slnine are of one style, that is, nacjaTe-mxkmi^ 
and same as the other Kamo slirines aforementioned. 


DAITOKUJI, Kyoto 

This was founded by Akamatsu Norimura for 
Myoelio, II noted Zen master, in 1315, and was later 
made a Ohokugwanjo ” (or a place of Imperial Prayers) 
l)y the Emperors Hanazono and Godaigo. The present 
buildings are of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
and a most complete spceimen of a Zon temple. 

Tlio temple as a Tdiole faces south. The Somon 
(called Ka-jii-nion) is in Omiya-street, and when this is 
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Kamo-Wakeilcazuclii Jinslia (Kami-Gaino) 



1. 

Gebeidoii 

14. Naoraiden 

27. Nifibi-watarirG 

2. 

Kita-Shinsenjo 

15. Gakusho 

28. Goiideji 

3. 

Karashu 

Kiislii Goknaho 

20. Eo 

4. 

Gakii no^y it 

17. Giuixuon 

30. Hojidvn 

5 

Tsxiciii vjj-ya 

18. Heiden 

31, EG 

G. 

Bxx(k*jj 

10. Ko 

32. Higaslii-watariro 

7. 

Haideij 

20. Iraikxxleu 

33. Wakamlyiofihfi 

8 

Kiitaymiuinilko Jiniylia 21. Oseldnoya 

34. Higas;hi-gGki,LsiK> 

iK 

Ilaidm 

22. Jinboko 

3.5. Yamaosha 

10. 

Higushi K v'fiiro 

23. Kammou 

36. Shingnsha 

11 , 

Hoxqoh 

24. Heijamon 

37. Haidmi 

12. 

Kislii Kwniro 

25. NoritQ-no-ya 

38. Shingumon 

ia 

Takaknraden 

26. Suiro 
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parsed, find turned to tlie rigM^ the Middle Gate is 
r8a.clied. Beyond the stihsidiary temples is the quarter 
eoiitaining the main hiiildings, wliich is approached by 
the ImperixIL Messenger Gate, wMch originally belonged 
to the Imperial Palace. It was given to the temple in 
1640. Next to tliis, an impressive Sammon is erected, 
enclosing, within, the principal structures that make np 
the body of Daitolmji. The Main Hall (rebuilt, 1665) 
and Hatto are on the axial line of the temple. The 
Bath-holse (rebuilt-, 1622) is in the west of the Sammon, 
the Library (rebnilt, 1636) and the Belfry (rebuilt, 
1609) are west of the Main Hall. North of the Hatto 
is a quarter for residential buildings (Kuri and Hoio), 
and in front of the Ho jo, Karamon, and before the Kuri 
are Taishinryo and Shinbo (rebnilt, 1636). The Hoj5 
and Taishimjd are the relics of the Muromachi period. 
Most of these buildings just mentioned belong either to 
the Mornoyama or to the Yedo period, typifing the same 
disciplinary school of Buddiiism. Among them, the 
Sammon, Hatto, and Karamon are masterpieces. 

The Sammon (Main Gate), 55.18 x 30.07, wris founded 
in 1589 by Sen,-no»Kikyu, that renowned master of tea 
ceremony. This two~storieb gate is the oldest gate extant 
of purely Zen style, and is provided with a staircase at 
each side leading up to the upper floor. It is of five 
spans, and has tlnee passageways. The detail is of 
tlie so-called Karayo type and the decorations upstairs 
deserve most careful attention. The dragon on the 
ceiling and other ornamental pictures in colors were the 
work of the artist Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610). The 
Shaka trinity is placed upon the central dais, accompanied 
by the sixteen Arhats. 

The Hatto (Preaching Hall, Figs. 72, 73), 75.69 x 
62.38, was rebuilt in 1636 by Inaba Masanori, Lord of 
Odawara, and have the facade of seven spans with the 
side of 6 spans. It is double-roofed. The form is regular 
and the detail displays well the distinctive features of 
Karayo style. Outside and inside, it has no painting 
except the ceiling winch has a dragon circular in form, 
by Kand Tanyu. 
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The Karamon laeasimng 16.4 x 12.2, belonged origi- 
nally to the FusMmi Castle built by Hidejoslii between 
158o and 1587, and later transferred here. It is a gate 
supported by four columns, and has a charmingly shaped 
roof. The decorating sculptuies are boldly executed. 
Colorings are ornate, and metal fittings are brilliant, all 
of which fully demonstrate the gorgeous art of the Morno- 
yaina period. 

There are yet many sub-temples on the grounds, of 
which those that have buildings under State x>rotection ” 
are described below. 

Attached to Shinju-an are TsUsen-in (of early 
seventeenth century) and Hojo (rebuilt in 1638), repre- 
senting the residential style of early Tokugmva period. 
They are fine models of rustic simplicity and refinement, 
j)articularly, Tsusen-in is noted for its tea-room. 

The Ho^smo (i.e., Hojo) and Shoin of Kohoan are Avell 
designed by Kobori Enshu, a great tea master and 
designer, but having been destroyed by fire at the end 
of the eighteenth century they were rebuilt after the 
original patterns. Bosen ’’ is a tea-rooin also designed 
l)y Enshu early in the eighteenth century. Every one 
of those buildings gives one a sense of freedom and 
apxrropriateness, and each room is designed with s]Decial 
taste, xoroving the inexhaustbn source of the artistic 
imagination in the mind of the author. The wall and 
screens were painted by Kano Taiyii. 

The Hondo of Eyoko-in (built in 1606) has a ground 
jdan quite original of its own. It is a sort of combination 
of Hondo and Kaisando. The Shoin is a good exam] 3 le 
of residential building of early Yedo period. The Tea- 
i^ooM is also interesting. The Bankwanro and Kabuto- 
MON have distinctive featiues. 

The principal ‘''State Treasures,” (all paintings), of 
Haitokuji and other temples are as follows : — 1. Portrait 
of Daiokokushi (Shomei), with “Self-Eulogy,” dated 
1288, [Daitdkuji) ; 2. Portrait of Daitokokuslii (My5eho), 
with Emperor Godaigo's “Eulogy,” late Zamakiua, 
{BaUohvji); 3. Ditto, with “ Self-Eulogy,” dated 1334, 
(Daitolmji) ; 4. Porfa*ait of Emperor Godaigo (1288-1339), 


Daitokuji 




1 . To}i.uzenjl 

2. Yotoku4n 

3. W6bai-in 

4. Byogen-in 

5. Zuiho4n 

6. Kyushoji 

7. Baitokuji Chokuslii-moii 

8. „ Yokiisliitsu 

9. „ Sammon 

0. „ Hondo 

1. „ Kydzo 

2. „ Shard 

3. „ Koka 

4. „ Hatto 

5. „ R5ka 

3. „ Shindo 

» Taisbinryo 
8- ,5 Karamon 

9. Boka 

9* „ Hojo 


21. Daitokiiji Bdka 

22. „ Kuri 

23. Shinjiian Hojo 

24. „ Chashitsu 

25. „ Ts risen -in 

23, Daisen-in Hondo 

27. Shukoin 

28. Sangen-in 

29. 8hoju4n 

30. Sdlcen4n 

31. Koto-in 

32. Gyokurin4n 

33. Byusho-in Kabntomon 

34. Shoin 

35. „ Banlrwanro 

33. „ Hondo 

37. Ka'kd’in 

38. Kohoan Hondo 

39. „ Shoin 
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{DoMolmji) ; 5. Tlie Ten Eulers of tlie Hades (ten 
kakemono), late South Sung, (Daitoh/ji) ; 6 . Sliaka in 
Eenance, •witli Ikkyu’s Eulogy, dated 1456, by Sega 
Jasoku (d. 1483), {8hinju'-an); 7. Haruiua with Ikkyu’s 
Eulogy dated 1465, by Bokkei {8hmju<m) ; 8. Wliite 
Bobed Kwannon, (Eig. 74), with Eulogy by Soki (1409- 
1496), {8hmju-m) ; 9. Landscape, Ascribed to Ba Ten 
(Ma Tiian), Yiian or early Ming, (Myoko-m), 


EOKUONJI (KINKAKUJI), Kyoto 

It was in 1397 that Ashikaga Yosliimitsii the Sho- 
gun planned a villa £it this site whicli “was tilled with 
tine buildings and charming gardens. On his death, 
they were all given up for a monastery which came to be 
known as Kokuonji. 

Later, destroyed by repeated tires, the Kinkaku or 
Golden Pavilion (38.35 x 28, and 41.9 higli) is the only 
structure reminiscent of the past glory. The Pavilion 
(Fig. 75) stands by a pond and is a tln*ee-storied build- 
ing. On the first story rests a dais with Buddhist statues 
on it. The ceiling of the second is decorated with mythical 
birds with musical instruments, wliile the uppermost one 
is three spans square and surrounded on all sides with a 
X)iazza and balustrade. The name of the Golden Pavilion 
comes from the fact that this tHrd story, both inside and 
outside, is painted with lacquer and gold-foil. The roof 
is covered ^vith shingles, and capped with a rohem and 
bronze The form is light and graceful, the 

proportions are well balanced, and adopted to the 
suiTounding views. The wdiole composition is most ele- 
gant. Taking all in all, this is a type of an ancient 
nobleman’s residence to which were applied the lacquer 
and gold decorations of the Fujiwara period, as seen in 
the Konjikido of Ohusonji, while in detail it follows the 
Zen style, and has added its originality as a garden 
l:)uildiiig. 

The portrait statue in wood of Ashikaga Yoshimitsu 
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pkced in tlie PaviKon was after the cleatli (1408) of the 
fcmiider himself, hut it was of the AsHkaga period. 


KITANO JINSHA, Kyoto 

The founding of tliis Jinsha was in 947 and th.e 
present slirine (including the Hon den, Heiden, Haiden, 
and Gaku-no-ma) and other dependent buildings such as 
the Middle Gatj5, Gallebies, Openwobk Fences, the 
Back Gate, east Gate, etc., were rebuilt in 1607 under 
the superintendence of Katagiri Katsumoto by order of 
Toyotomi Hideyori. 

The shrine proper consists of Honden (Main Shrine, 
43 X 34), Haiden (Hall for Prayers, 62.2 x 24.5), and 
Ishinoma (or Heiden, or Stone Chamber, 14.65 x 62.2), 
all of wliich make one group with additional Gaku-no-ma 
(Stage for Sacred Dance, 23.75 x 16) to each side of the 
Haiden (Fig. 76). The style is what is known as yatsu- 
rmme~zv.hm» The ground plan is highlj^ complicated. 
The roofs of vaiious sizes, heights, and forms are grouped 
together, presenting an agreeable variety". They are 
thatched witli shingles of liinold bark. In construction 
they are quite impressive, not lacking in elegance. 
For decorations inside and outside, a great deal of 
mouldings and carvings is applied, mixed hero and 
there with colorings. Altogether they are grand and 
M'gorous, displaying features characteristic of the Moiiio- 
pm a period. 


MYOSHINJI, Hcmazcno 

The '‘Detached Piilitce ” of Hanazxmo belonging to 
tlie ex-Emx:)cror Hanazono was converted in 1337 through 
his wish into a Zen monastery, wdiich is the 1 egiiining 
of the present Myoshinji. After going througli some 
changes later, the vanoiis temples and halls were succes- 
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1, Cliokii5;inni«:>ii. 
% Savxs rnotx 

3. Bn.tsmleu 

4. E5 

■ :B, .Hatto. • 

6. B5 

7. YolaiBliitmi 

8. Sliuro 
1). ' Kjozo 

10. Gi-^tikwan 

11. Sliindo 

12. LVii-bojo 

13. Sho-liojo 
14- Oroka 
15. Kiiri 


MjosliiBji 




MY5SHINJI 

lively added ever since tlie Monioyania period* At 
present, Myoshijiji is one of the most completed type of 
Zen arcliiteetiire. 

TJie ^ Impeetal Messenger Gate (Cliokiislri-iiion) 
rebuilt 1610 is set up at the front of the temple which 
femes the south. To the right stands the Soaion meant 
for the general public to pass under. Inside the Chokushi- " 
inon is a pond with a stone bridge over it. The stately 
Sammon (rebuilt 1599) rises farther back, -whieli is follow- 
ed by the Buddha Hall (Butsuden, rebuilt 1830) and 
Peeaohing Hall (Hatto, rebuilt 1657). The Belfry 
(rebuilt 1639) and the Library (rebuilt 1673) are placed 
east of the Buddha Hall. The Greater H(3j6 (rebuilt 
1654), the Smaller H6j{3 (of Momoyaiaa period), and 
Kurt (rebuilt 1654), forming a separate quarter, are 
fur chest back. These buildings are linked with, one 
another by a co.nnecting corridor. The Greater Hojo is 
provid^ with an entrance portico (rebuilt 1654), and 
west of the Hojo is the Shindo (rebuilt 1654). In the 
distribution of all these buildings over the grounds, in 
the lajuiig of the ground plan in each building, and in 
construction and style, they are fiilty characteristic of the 
Zen type of architecture. 

The Preaching Hall (Hatto, 83.9x66.6, Fig. 77) 
has seven spans front and six spans to the side- It is 
a double-roofed l:)uilding of irimoya style and tiled. Com- 
pact and shapely in form, it has a commanding ajipear- 
ance. In detail it has distinctive features of the Karayo 
style. The inside is paved with tiles and the ceiling has 
a monochrome dragon by Kan5 Tanyu. 

The FouNDFm\s Hall (Kaisando) belonging to 
Gyokxjhc-in, one of the sub-temples, is a Karayo building 
of early Muromachi. It is said that the four columned 
Gate for this Hall wars brought here in 1409 from the 
Imperial Palace. 

The Shoin of Keiun-in where the Emperor Gonara was 
wont to come for the study of Zen is a structure reminiscent 
of the residential sbyle of the Muromachi period. 

Below are the principal '‘ State Treasures ’’ jMeserved 
in Myoshinji and its sub-temples; — Fainting, 1, Portrait 
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of Emperor Haiiazoiio (1297-1348), late Kamakura, 
{3Iyc8hmji) ; 2. Musical instruments, games, etc., (a pair 
of siX”foid sci^eens) by Kailio Yuslio (1533-1615), late 
Kamakura, (Mycshinji) ; 3. Dragon and Tiger, of Kailio 
scliool, Momoyama, {Ilycsliinji) ; 4. An Arliat, late Kama- 
kura {Daislihiin). Metal loorlc, — 5. Bell, dated A.D. 698, 
{Mylshiwji) ; 6. Bell, imported from abroad during tlie 

16tli century, used by Jesuits, east in 1577, {SJnmlSin ) ; 
7. Mamori Katana (sliort sword), used by Toyotomi 
Sutemaru, 1589-1591, {3Iyosliwyi)^ 


KOBYUJI, Vzimasa 

This temple is reported to liaTe been founded early 
in the seventli century, but there is nothing to justify its 
claim to such an ancient history, except the two statues 
of Kwannon kept in the Imperial Museums of Tokyo and 
Kyoto. But the present Lectube Hall (built in 1165) 
contains many excellent works of Buddhist sculpture wdiich 
are much later than the seventli. 

The Main Buddha, Amida, (wood. Fig. 78), according 
to the old records kept here, was made by the express 
desire of the Consort of the Emperor Mmmyo (who 
reigned 833-850). When Ddshd (798-875) -was at the 
head of this temple since 836, lie found it in such a 
dilapidated condition that he decided to renovate it 
thorouglily, and the Amida was probably then produced. 
Its vigorous manner of chiselling indeed retains more or 
less the style of Kara, yet in its beauty of regularity it 
suggests the coming of the Fujiwara period. There is 
however something naive in the work, and in consequence 
a feeling of daring boldness is a-wakened, — a thing un- 
known in the Fujiwara period. The mudra formed by 
both hands was very rarely adopted by tlie Fujiwara 
artists. When a visitor walks over to *Hokongo-in not 
very far fr‘om here and look at the Amida there wdiich 
is a Fujiwara work, he will at once realise the changes 
that took place between the two eras. 
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Kokuzo-Bosatsu, (wood, Fig. 79), site to tlie riglit 
of Amida, and Jiz<3 (also wood) to its left, Lotli of wlncli 
■\\nre produced tlirongli tlie devout wisli of Doslid. Per- 
liaps they date some years after 886. The head of Kokiizo 
is out of proportion, but its chiselling is full of ^igor. 
The strong full arms are si^lendid. The scrolHike dra- 
pery-folds are a commom heritage from the Nara period 
and herein also we see their influence. The v’-hole statue 
was painted in colors, but now traces alone are visible. 
While Kokuzo lias a remembrance of Nara, Jizo, stout 
and short, is pui^ely early Heian, Tins form of Jiz5 •^ve 
meet too in later eras, but the neck grows slender and 
the form tender. The loving tenderness of Jizo gets thus 
more strongly emxfliasised, but loses in impressiveness. 

FuKU-KEKSAKU-KwAKisroN, (wood, Fig. 80), stands 
straight in one of the corners back of the Main Amida. 
The temple records state that tins belonged to an earlier 
date than the fire of 818, winch would place the Kwannon 
among the Nara works, when the worship of this mani- 
festation of Kwannon prevailed. Oomi^ared with the great 
scul];)tures of the Nara x>8riod, there are in it indications 
of decadence, but the long slender body, the undulating 
skirt coming down over the feet, and the six arms 
stretched in various directions casting their beautiful 
shadows over the body, — ^in all tins the ifrtist resorts to 
a simple and straightforward technique, wliich gives one 
a strong impression. This is what cannot be found in 
later seiilptmes. 

At another corner stands a Kwaisinon (wood) with 
eleven heads and forfy arms, winch was also a Avork 
later than 836 and in general modelled after the Fuku- 
kensaku* 

The following other statues are found in the Kddo 
(Lecture Hall) : — 1* Echijo-ten, Avood, early Heian ; 
2, Four Guardian Gods (lacking one), Avood, FujiAvara; 
8. Twelve warrior-gods, wood, Fujiwara ; 4. Tavo 

Shinto gods, Avood, Fujiwara. 

A little further west of the Lecture Hall is the 
Octagonal Hall of KFiiCYt-iN, which was rebuilt in the 
Kamakura period. The Main Statue is Pbinoe Shotokxj 
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ill Ml colors belonging to tlie same period. In tlie front 
Iiall of Keik jMn, many old Buddliist sculxitiires are 
kepb in disorder some of. wliicli are listed as '' State 
Treasures.” Tlie jiTinoipal ones are : — 1. Endo, -wood, 
eiiiiy Heian ; 2. Kicliijo-ten, wood, Heian ; 3. Amida, 
wood, Fujiwara ; 4. Nikko and Gwakko, wood, Fnjiwara ; 
5. Dainichi, wood, Fujiwara. 


NISHI-HONGWANJI, Kyoto 

Tlie t8mj)le was first established here in 1591, and 
after repeated fires, various subsidiary buildings ^vere 
added until it is no^v a great ensemble of sxelendid edifices 
'worthy of one of the head-temples of the Shin Sect. The 
temple faces east, and when we enter from the front gate 
the Honbo (rebuilt, 1760) to the right and the Daibhibo 
(rebuilt, 1636) to the left stands side by side and connected 
by a conidor. In style and in execution they are truly 
grand representatives of early Yedo architecture and 
models of the Buddha Hall for the Shin Sect of Buddhism. 
Connected with the Daishi-do in the south-east are 
Toba-no-ma, Taiko-no-ma, Genkwan, Nami-xo-ma, Shoin 
and two No-stIoes. To the south HiouBASHi-AtoN stands, 
to the north is Kuroshoix, and to the west the 
Shoin touches a comparatively new building of Kuri 
(or residential (xuarters). Hiunkaku, a noted pavilion, 
occupies its own quarter, south-east of the temple grounds. 
Near-by stands the Belfry of the Momoyama x)3riod, 
where a bronze-bell (of the year 1165 ?) hangs. 

Shoix, together with Genkwan, Nami-no-ma, origi- 
nally formed a part of the castle of Fushitiii built by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi between 1593 and 1594, which Avas 
later given to Hongwanji by Tokugawa lyeridtsn in the 
year 1630. They have features most distinctive of the 
gorgeous style of Momoyama. 

Shoin (127.3 x 95.2) consists of Taimenjo (sometimes 
called Obiroma or Ko-no-nia, Fig. 81), Sluro-Join, Kikii- 
no-ma, Gan-no-ma, and Sudzume-no-ma. A sbrge is 
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attaclisd to Obiro~ma as well as to Sliiro-Join. Tlie 
luosb important of all these rooms is Obiroina wHcli 
used to be Hideyoshi’s Audience Koom to see his generals. 
The room quite spacious is dmded into two sections, 
upper and lower. The upper part is furnished with a 
Toko-no-ina, Chigai-dana, Chodai-Kazari, amd Tsuke- 
shoin, while the ceiling is embellished with brilliant 
colored pictures and the rammas hawe openwork carvings 
of storks in reeds and clouds. Back of this Audience 
Eoom is Shiro-Join which is partitioned into tliree. The 
decorations here also are quite ornate, and the rammas 
are carved openw^ork with wistaria flowers powerfully 
chiselled. Kikii-no-ina (Chrysanthemum-room), Gan-no- 
ma (Wild-geese), and Siizuine-no-ina (SpaiT 0 W’'s), each in 
its owm -^vay chariningiy furnished. Kuro-join is a rare 
relic of Momoyama residential style. 

TIio FOUii-GOLUMNEi) Gate (Karamon, or sometimes 
called Higurashi-mon, Fig. 82), 19 x 15, is another relic 
of the Fushimi Castle. Its roof is splendidly sliaped. 
Bc.>th inside and outside are thoroughly painted Avith 
l)lack lacquer on Avhich biilliant metal fittings are pro- 
fusely set. It is also decorated Avith elegant and poAver- 
ful carving in colors. The detail is lich in original 
designs. 

Hiunkaku (58.55 x 38.55, Fig. 83) formed a part of 
Jurakudai built by Hideyoshi betAveen 1585 and 1587, 
iind Avas later transfeired to the j^resent site in 1618. It 
is a three-stoned structure erected near a pond in a garden 
Avhich Avas designed Avith stones and femes originally 
l)elonging to Jurakudai. While it harmonises Avell Avitii 
tlie landscape, the garden is not large enough to display 
the beauty of the Pavilion to its full advantage. It is 
consfei’ucted Avitli comparatively slender pieces of timber, 
iind the roof is coAmred with shingles, — Avhich giAms an 
eflect of grace and lightness. The whole appearance of 
the building is quite original and rich in variety. 
Purposely aA’-oiding a symmetrical consferiiction, it en- 
deaAmrs to enhance the beauty by contrast and balance. 
On each side it assumes a different asx)3ct, the imagina- 
tion plans a fresh surprise whichever wriy you turn. 
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ilefiiied nisticity describes tlie general effect. It is a fine 
specimen of garden bouse. 

The principal “ State Treasimes ” kept in this temple 
are ; — 1. The Bokiyekotoba in ten rolls, 'v\dnch is an 
illustrated biogrophy of Kakimyo (1270-1351). The rolls 
2-6 and 8-10 “were painted by Josliin and Takamasa in 
the latter half of the foiiiteentfi ceiitniy, and the rolls 1 
and 7 were l>y Hisanobu which painted them in 1482 ; 
2. Willows and Heron in snow, traditionally ascribed 
to Ghao-Yiing (1289-?), Tiian dynasty, but really it is 
earty Ming. 

KYOWOGOKOKUJI (popularly TOJI), 

Kyoto 

When the Emperor Kwamnin established his ne^v 
capital in Kyoto in 796, he had two gxeat Buddhist 
temples erected at each side, east and west, of Eajo-inon, 
wliich formed the southern gate to the capital. T5ji 
(East Tem];)le) was one of these two. In 823 it was erected 
by an Imperial order under the supervision of Kukai, 
the founder of the Shingon Sect, -who was thus allow’-ed 
to make the temple the headquarters of the mystical 
Buddhism. Alter going through vicissitudes of history, 
the temple was consumed by fire in 1486 in the hands 
of rioters. During the Momoyama and the Yedo period, 
it was successively reconstructed without changing much 
of the original plans. 

The temple faces south and is surrounded with walls. 
Nan-daimon opens to the south, To-baimon and Keiga- 
MON to the east, Kenge-mon to the west, and Hoku- 
BA] MON to the norih. Except the south gate •which 
dates from the Momoyama period, all the other gates 
have survived from the Kamakura. The Konbo confronts 
us first when we pass under the South Gate; right of 
the Kondo is the Eive-stomeb Pagoba, and back of it are 
set uj) Kodd and Jikidd and other buildings. The Hombo 
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forming its own quarter is west of tlie Kodo, ^Adiile tlie 
Daishido forms anotlier to tlie nortli of tlie Hoinbo. 
The Daishido, roofed with the Mnoki bark, is a palace 
style building of the Mornoyama period. 

By going out of the north gate, we see Kwanchi-in 
to the right. Its Kyakuden (rebuilt 1606) is a fine 
specimen of the residential type during the Mornoyama 
period. Going farther north, we reach the Genebal 
Noeth Gate (Kita-Somon) of the Kamakura. 

The Kondo (110.67 x 59.64, Big. 84) was rebuilt in 
ISOO-IOOG by Hideyori ordered by the Emperor. It has 
seven spans to the front and five to the side, with a 
double roof. Grand, massive, and imposing. The upper 
roof is irimoya, while the lower has one frontal span 
raised higher than the rest, thus breaking the monotony 
of the frontal view. The style of the first story is wayb 
and that of the upper is the combination of winch, 

however, gives an agreeable variety instead of putting 
tliem out of harmony. It is a splendid instance of the 
greatest Buddha Hall now extant of the Mornoyama period. 

The Five-stobted Paocda (31.25 square and 183.7 
high, Fig. 85) -was first erected in 826. After repeated 
burnings and reconstructions, the present one was rebuilt 
in 1641 by Tokugawa lyemitsu ordered by the Emperor. 
It stands on a high stone elevation. It is not only the 
highest pagoda in Japan but the grandest acliievement 
of the Yedo x^eriod. Though in date it belongs to early 
Tedo, it strove to follow the original scheme and avoided 
using the carvings and mouldings that were in vogue in 
those days. Large timber is used and the work is 
finished vigorously, reminiscent of the Heian period. 

Of many superior works of art regarded as ''State 
Treasures,’’ the fcJlowing are selected for brief descri|)tion ; 

Five Myowo statues, (wood, kept in the Kod5). 
Upon the central dais of the Lecture Hall is set up a 
group of the Five Kyobai -with Dainichi in the centee, 
while to the left of which ai’e grouped the Five Bosatsu 
with the central Kongo-Haramitsu, and to the right the 
Five Myowo with the central Fudo. The four corners 
are gummed by the Foub Guabbian Goods, and to the left 
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of tliose groups sknds Bdoten and to the right Taishaku. 
This disposition of statues oiiginated with Kiikai ever 
since the founding of the Eddo in 825, which is the 
fv)untain-head of tlie inystie Buddhism in Jax^an. Of these 
gi*oiiX )3 of the Buddhist gods, those that are recognised 
as the oldest synchronous with the temxde itself are the 
five Myowo. The central one, Fiido, is the masterpiece, 
in fact, the foremost of all the Fudo sculptoes in existence 
at j)resent in Japan, As Fudo is the most highly wor- 
shipped of all the Shingon deities, and as Toji the 
nursery-ground of Shingon Buddhism, it is c^uite natural 
that the artist would exert all his power on the carving of 
this Fudo statue. The full, round body, mnscular arms, 
and a stout boyish frame,— this latter being the essential 
qualification of Fud5, the artist did not forget to embody 
it in the present statue. Nor is the expression of anger 
grotesquely exaggerated as to make him lcx)k too distant 
from humanity. His gigantic form is stately and iin- 
Xeressive. The manner in which the vacancy between the 
abdomen and the lower limbs is filled i\-p with the tied 
sash is sx3lendLd. The remaining four Myowo are not so 
hax^pily worked out, but we fail to find parallels to 
them. The body and the rock on which it stands are 
caived out of one solid piece of wood, all vigorously 
cliiselled. 

The Foub Guaedian Gods (Shitenno), wood, in the 
Kdd5. These were mentioned before. Burying the helmet 
covered head into the armor, and x^rovided with a weax^on 
characteristic of each, the gods stand firmly on the gi‘onnd. 
The cliiselling does ^not enter into detail, yet all is to the 
X^oint. As the Shitenno of the Fujiwara x:>criod, these are 
quite remarkable. Of the four, Tamonten looks new as 
this is the only one recently rexdenished in colors, but 
all the four are of the same date. 

BrsHAMON-TEN, wood, in the Bi3hamond(3 (Fig. 86). — 
According to the old' records, this is said to have been 
X3laced in the south gate of Eyoto when Taira Masakado 
started a rebellion in 939, the object of which was to 
X3ray for the defeat of the enemy. The god, in full 
armor and holding a miniature tower, shinds supported 
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by tlie god of eartli, wMle the latter is accompanied by 
two evil siDirits. He is sj^mibolised as a guardian god 
of the state or religion, who subjugates all the evils 
ihat may disturb the |)eace of the earth, Tlie statue now 
facing ns is tall in height, and with a slight liip-swing 
the pose is ikie. The ai*mor and other decorative ap- 
|3endices are carved in relief and most exquisitely finished. 
Such w^orks of art have never been produced after early 
Heian paiod. The Japanese author of. this must have 
directly learned the art from the T^ang mastei's. 

The Twelve Gods, in twelve kakemono (Fig. 87 ). 
These were originally deities of Brahmanism wdio were 
supposed to be governing the w^orld. They wx-re adopted 
by the Sliingon Buddhists. Necessitated by the spirits of 
the time, however, they wxre later converted into the 
handsome forms as we see them now before ns. The 
ix)se is tender and graceful, and moreover all the 
figures are elaborately colored, garments are designed 
with kirikane in various forms, and they all sit on most 
l)ean.tifiilly colored cushions. We see here the height of 
delicate wcakmanship as samples of refined Fujiwara ari. 
According to the old records, they were prob£ibly pro- 
duced in 1127 (eir,). 

The Five Myowo, in five kakemono. These were 
produced syncln*onously as those twelve gods just mention- 
ed, and are to be appreciated from the same stand|X)int, 
But the artist belongs to a different school, and the 
colorings were so thick and heavy as to make them 
considerably come off with time. As all those gods 
belong to the class called “Gods of Wrath,” tlie}^ are 
naturally not supposed to be so tender and gTaeeful as 
the Twelve Gods just mentioned, but the profuse applica- 
tion of gorgeous colors shows where lies the artistic taste 
of the Fujiwara period. 

The Five Ixoktjzo, wood, iu KioancM-in, (Fig. 88). 
Those Shingon Fathers who went to Ohina brought back 
many Buddhist Sutras, xiietures, and sculptures, but most 
of them V7ere lost now excepting the smaller pieces, and 
as to the larger works these five Kokuzo are the only 
precious remnants of all. When Yewim went to T^^ing in 
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842, it Wiis just iu tlie reign of tlie Emperor Wn-tsiin 
"wlio mercilessly i^ersecuted BuclclMsm in 845. Seein 
so uifiiiy sacred treasures of Ills ikitli nitlilesslj destro}’-- 
ed, lie gained the goYernment’s permission to cany these 
five figures of Kokuzo to Japan. The chiselling is com- 
paratively xnimitive and is not so elegant as in the 
stone canings of the T'ang dynasty which are extant. 
The facts that they are tolerably large in size, made 
of wood, and all belong to mystic Buddliism, make 
them the most valuable treasures of the w^orld, especially 
as in Oliina all traces of such work are efiaced. In sj)ite 
of rejisated repairs later, the original type is generally 
retained. 

Tlie other x^rincixial State Treasures ’’ are : — Sculp- 
ture. 1. The Thousand-armed Kwannon, wood {JiHdb\ 
early Heian; 2. Four Guardian Gods, wood (Jilcidd), 
early Heian ; 3. Jizo, wood, (Jikido), early Fujiwara ; 
Pamting. 4. Illustrated Story of Kukai, in twelve rolls, 
by Yukitada and five other artists, 1374-1379 ; Lacqner- 
tvare. 5. Makiye-box for Priest-Robes, Fujiwara. 


TOFUKUJI, Kfjoto 

This is auotiier head-temxole of the Rinzai Branch 
of Zen, and was founded in 1236 by Fujiwara Michi-iye, 
Prime Minister of the day. In the beginning it was a 
very much larger temple than the xiresent which while 
retaining some features of the original is the result of 
re|)eated fires and consequent re|)airs. 

The temple faces south and the gate opens to the 
west, behind which is a square pond cut by a stone 
biidge. Next comes the Samhon (rebuilt early in the 
fifteentli century) facing south. North of the gate is the 
Buddha Hall which was reduced to ashes recently. To 
the west is the Tosu, rebuilt dming the Muromaclii 
period, showing the construction of the toilet in an 
ancient monastery. In the north is Zendo, rebuilt in 
1347, where the monks sit and meditate. The Library is 
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nortli of tlie Zendo. Tlie Bath Eoom (rebuilt, Muro- 
liifLciii) is placed east of tlie pond in front of tlie temple. 
Nortli-east of tlie Bath .Room is the Belfry, and north- 
east of the former site of the Buddha Hall are the Kuri 
and A gallery extends west, from the flank of 

the Hojo, which turning right changes into a bridge 
called “ Tsuten-kyo spanning over a deep ravine. This 
is a x>b^ee noted for autumn maples. When we proceed 
further on along the bridge and gallery, the Kaisando 
(Founder’s Hall) and the Hdjo quarter are reached. West 
of the temple ground is a small gate known as Gekka- 
MON of the Kamakura period. Except ihe Butsuden and 
the Hatto which -were lost by fire, all the other necessary 
luiildings for a Zen monastery are still extant. 

The Sammon (Fig. 89) was probably rebuilt in the 
fourteenth century. It is a two-storied gate of five spfuis 
and tlmee passagw^;ys, wliich is provided with staircases to 
both sides leading to the upper story It is grand in 
scale and well prox>ortioned in form. The style is a 
mixtures of Kamyb and Tenjikuyb and yet in jierfect 
harmony. The upjrer story is xrainted in colors and 
decorated with designs and pictimes, being the rvork of 
Cho-densu and Kan-densu. 

Some of the j)rincipal State Treasures,” all paint- 
ings, are : — 1. Portrait of Shoichi Kokushi (Benyen), by 
Minch5 (1352-1431); 2. Portraits of Successive Patriarchs, 
(in 40 kakemono), 1427, Minchd (1352-1431) ; 3. Baru- 
nia, Gama Sennin, and Tekkai Sennin (in trlxrtych), 
Miiicho (1352-1431) ; 4. Portrait of Mii-jun (Wu-chnn), 
ly a Sung artist, circa 1238. 


BYODO-IN, Uji 

This teinjile used to be the country villa of Fuji- 
wara Yorimiehi before it was converted into a religions 
edifice in 1051. Amidadd was established in 1053 wdiioh 
is the x>5i*esent Hdwdno (Figs. 90, 91). The grounds are 
located near the river Uji to the east and feeing Mount 
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Asrilri wliicli rises beyond ilie otter side of the river. To 
the sontli-west is a bluff, and the temple is thus situated 
among picturesrine suiToundings. When Yorimichi had 
tlie teniide biiih, his desire was to make it harmonise 
with the topographical features. He disregarded the 
established usage of making a temple face the south, 
iUid had the gate opened to the north, while the Amidadu 
had an eastern frontage, surrounded with ponds. Thus, 
fresh, original, and elegant structmes came into 
existence. The gToiind plan has the Main Hall, double- 
roofed, in the centre and the wing-galleries to both sides 
of it. These wings extend forward, and where they 
turn there Pavilions m‘e erected. A long rear gallery 
strectches behind the Main Hall. The plan is thus 
made to imitate the shape of a flying phenix : the Main 
Hall coiTesi)ond3 to the body of the sacked bird, the two 
galleries are wdngs, and the rear gallery represents the 
tail. The name of the Phenix Palace comes 6‘om the 
two bronze phenixes, male and female, decorating the 
ends of the ridge-pole. In the harmonious proportion 
and th 0 felicitous combination, most elegantly executed, 
of all buildings difierent in size, height, and construction, 
there lies the unsurpassed genius of the arclutects of 
those times. 

The Main Hall (47x39.1, Pigs. 90, 91) is three 
spans by two, and encircled with a penthouse. The main 
roof, of irmoya style, extends fuither than the i)enthoiise 
which has the centi’al pari; of the fei^ade raised higher than 
the rest, thus breaking the monotonous stretch of the roof. 
The exterior paris have a red coating, and are decorated 
w^ith gold-gilt metal w^ork, but the interior is decorated most 
sumptuously with lacquer, colored designs, and all soris of 
metal fittings, and carvings, exhausting the possibilities of 
the arts -wliich made great strides in those days. That is 
to say, the pillars, brackets, and ceiling are painted with 
florid patterns and decorated with metal fittings in relief 
or openwork; the dais and baldaclrin are inlaid ‘witli 
mother-of-pearl. The doors and walls are painted with 
the pictures of the Pube LikND OE Amida (Fig. 94) by a 
renowmed artist, Takiima Tamenari ; the upper pm*t of 
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tlie walls lias carvings of more tkin jSfty Bodttisattyas 
(Fig. 93) ; and lastly upon the dais is a Imge image of 
Amida (Fig. 92) seated in the lotus flower which was 
sculptured by Jocho, the foremost wood-carver of tlie 
Fujiwara period. 

Tlie pictures on the doors and walls are the best 
specimens of the Amida grouxi wMch was the fashion in 
those days to paint. The date of the production of 
these pictiwes being definitely known is made the 
standard in fixing chronological uncertainties. The 
chiselling of the Main Buddha too evinces a new stylo 
originated by this ejioch-maldng designer. In short, 
the Phenix Rilace is the culmination and crystalisation 
of all the arts that were known to the" Fujiw^ara 
period, wdien it -was just at the height of glory and 
perfection. Its splendid gorgeousness defies all its later 
competitors. 

North of the front pond of the Hall stands the 
Kwannondo, a WDrk of early Kamakura, whose original 
shape is more or less injured owing to later repairs. A 
Belfry is on a little eminence to the left of the Phenix 
Palace as we face it, and there liangs a bronze bell of 
the Fujiwara period. 


MAMPUKUJI, TJji 

This temple was founded by a Cliinese Zen monk, 
Ingen, wdio came to Jaj)an in 1661, and is the head- 
temirle of the Obakii Branch of Zen Buddhism. The 
halls, coiTidors, and gates are just the same as they were 
in the first days of establishment. It is the most com- 
plete sample of Obakii architecture. All these buildings 
came into existence one after another during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and, in skict accordance 
with the Ming usage, they are distributed over the 
gTounds most regularly and symmetrically. As they 
w^ere, however, constructed and executed by the Japanese 
architects, wdio took the Yedo style as a Imsic coiicep- 
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tion, and wlao in detail and appointment applied the 
Miion of Mingy the whole ardiitectiire is a charming 
cominnation of the two. 

The temple as a gi*oup faces south, and the Main 
Gate stands in the front. The central part of tlie roof 
is elevated after the Chinese usage. The Sammon, further 
hack of the main entrance, is a two-storied gate of tlnee 
spans and one passagewajA Going up fmther, we come 
to the TENNdDEN dedicated to Miroku, who stands on the 
central driis ginirded hj the four gods. This is another 
OIrinese construction — a mixture of hall and gate. After 
tins, the Main Hall (called Daiyu-hoden, Fig. 95) con- 
fronts us. East of which are the Belfey, Gaeanbo, and 
Saibo, and to the west the Deum Towee, Goshido, and 
Zenbo, one group facing the other. They are all con- 
nected with galleries, forming a large court-yard witlhn. 
Tlie Hatto, is behind the Main Hall, flanked by the 
Hojo, east and west, and they are made communicable 
by means of galleries extending from the back of the 
Main Hall. To the south-west of the Tenuoden are the 
Founder’s Hall and Hojo, neither of which has been yet 
enlisted as under the ‘‘State Protection.” 

The Honbo (or Daiyix-hoden, Fig. 95) is 73x70.4, 
or five spans front and six to the side, and double-roofed. 
Ac<3ording to the Chinese style, the fir^ade has a broad 
platform called “ Gettai.” In general construction and 
detail, it is Japanese, but the gi*ound jilan, the front 
lean-to, the finial designs and the central Hoju ornament 
of the ridge-pole, and the Buddhist figures inside, the 
altar, the sixteen Arhats, and some of the inside deco- 
rations, — these are Chinese. 


DAIGOJI, Dcdgo 

Tliis temple is divided into two groups, the upper 
(Kami-no-daigo) and the lower (Shimo-no-daigo). The 
ux^pcr gioup was founded in 874 by Shob5 (or Kigen 
Daishi), wMle the lower one was by degioes added in 
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1. Sornon 

2. Sanxmoii 

3. S?i.din>Jd lloji. 

4. EdLlsmido 

5. TeimrKlen 

6. BiitsxKieJi 

7. Batto 

8. SMiro 

9. Gaxandd 

10. Fftido 

1 1 . Kuxi 

3 2. Qhikahuryd 
13. Higashi H6j< 
i 4. Koro 

26. Z'^-ndo 

18, HisM Hojo 

19, Itokuden 
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904 tlirongli tlie pious -wisli of the Emperor Daigo, 
0\s4ug to several fires, all the original l)iiilclingvS were 
devastated, and yet what still stands belongs to the early 
periods liiotween Fiijiwara and Mornoyama. 

To the left after the Somoii which faces the highwa}^ 
of' Daigointira is Samboin. This was later the residence 
of the Lord Abbot of this monastery, but it is now used 
as (office. There are many l3uildings in tins group which 
are listed as under State Protection.’^ Going a little 
further up, we reach the two-storied gate of the Momo- 
V'pnne. period. When this is passed, there is the Kondo 
or Yakushi-do, which was removed here in 1598 by 
Hideyoslii from Yuasa, of Eii province, where it was 
fii*st erected towards the end of the twelfth century. It 
lias clifiracteristics of late Fiijiwara. The five-storied 
Paooda stands in front of tliis building. 

The upper group comprises some very important 
buildings registered as under State Protection.” The 
central edifice, Y^akushi-do, was rebuilt in 1124 and 
' presents Fnjiwara features. The Library was built by 
Chdgen in order to jpreserve the Buddliist Tripitaka 
which he had l)rought from China. The tenjukii style is 
freely adopted. The Godaido rebuilt iu 1606 is dis- 
tinguished for its Mornoyama character. The Haiden, 
of iCyotaki-do, is a graceful building displaying the man- 
ners of Muromaclii. 

The Hall of S^amboin was founded in 1115, and 
destroyed liy fire four times. In 1598, Hideyoshi order- 
ed Gien, the Lord Abbot, to rebuild it on a larger scale, 
and the work was completed in 1606. The ground plan 
is much complicated, consisting of Haig-enkwan, Ashi-no- 
:\iA, AkiivUSA-:k"o-ma, Omote-Join (Fig. 98), Shinben (Fig. 
99), Daikitri, fluNio-KWAN, Hondo, and appendages. 
Tliey stand by a splendidly-designed garden-pond, winch 
is rexiresentative of the arb of landscape gardening. The 
buildings, high and low, are sometimes constructed close 
to one another, and sometimes connected by conidors; 
they iiltogether present a most agreeable aspect. The 
interiors too are happily furnished, and the Avails and 
screens are decorated Avith pictures of Iiigli value, all of 
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wliicli were produced by eminent nriists of tlie time. 
They nre representative residential buildings of those 
days. 

The Pagoda (Pigs. 90, 97) was erected in 951 
through the devout wish of the lEmperor Murakami. It 
is a five-storied stupa raised on stone foundations, shapely 
formed and boldly worked out. The Sorin capping the 
pagoda is extra long. Around the central column of tlie 
fii*st floor and on the four walls were painted two Man- 
daha Pictukes of the Taizo-kai {Garhliadhcdu) and the 
Kongokai {Va/jvaxlltcdv) and tlie eight Fathers of the 
Shingon Sect, but they have not escaped ravages of time 
excey^t those on the central column. The Buddhas and 
Bodlusattvas in these picfcmes ai’e delineated by delicately 
fine vermilion lines, which are shaded, and the robes are 
beautifully colored in various hues, while the gTound 
board has Idrihme designs (which is one of the oldest 
examples in the use of this fine gold filigi’ea band). In 
fill this technique are visible the manners of Pujiwara 
art. The ceilings and otlier parts are generally decorated 
%vit]i finely-colored flowmr designs. 

Some of the principal '' State Treasures ” belonging 
to this temple are described or mentioned below : 

Above all, the Yakushi Hall beloiaging to Kami- 
Daigo courts our special attention, for not only the Hall 
itself is a neat, simjDle structure, but the Buddhist works 
kept inside are either masterpieces of the time or excellent 
works of art pleasant to look at. The Yakushi teinity 
(wood, Fig. 100) was i^robably ordered by the founder 
Sliobo for the Emperor Daigo, and may date back as 
early as 907. Wliile Yakushi is wood, coated with gold- 
foil, it retains something of dry-lacquer modelling. Tiie 
stately body which is enveloped in softly hanging robes 
has quite a strong and impressive pose. It may well be 
compared with the Amida of Koryuji, but in workman- 
ship tills is freer than the latter, and no doubt one of 
the inasterpie<^es of Nyorai sculpture in early Fujiwara. 
The attendant Bodhisattvas, Nikko and Gwakko, though 
smaller in size, are sweet, well-proportioned figiues. 
Fugen Bosatsu (wood) stands to the right of Yakushi 
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1. 

Karanicm 

10. 

OoBiado 

2. 

Geiilvwaxi 

11. 

Jlmusho 


Ciiokiislii-no-iTia 

12. 

Daidokoro 


O.mote-joi;n 

13. 

Misholn 

5, 

JuTijokwiin 

14. 

Nwo-mon 

6. 

C/iusefci 

15. 

Kondd 

7 

Hondo 

16. 

JDalskidd 

8 . 

Sliintlexi 

17 

Shurd 

9. 

Kiiri 

18. 

Gojii-no4d 



10, Jimvftho 


20. Bt'iryado Haislio 
2L Belrijudo 
22 . KmmnOiido 
20. KyoKvl 
24-, Yfikushido 
25. Gtxifddo 
20 , JSfyoh'Mo 
27. Kaisando 
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as we face ih, and is synclironal Avitli the latter. Though 
it is known as Fugen, it is really Taishaku. Between 
these two figures, we have Kichijoten (wood), and to 
the left of Yakuslu, Yemmatek (wood) stands (Fig. 101). 
These two are said to he products of Daiji era ( 1126 - 
1130 ), Yemmaten is the only sculptural representative 
of the god, who is generally painted instead of being 
carved. When it is compared with Fugen standing next, 
they look somewhat alike in form, but Yernma has softer 
limbs and d3.*aperie3 difierently ti-eated, proving that it 
belongs to late Fujiwara. 

Deawings of the Mystic Buddhist Figukes, thirty- 
nine pieces. One of the principal doings of the Shingon 
monks was to copy figm*es of the various mystic Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas and other beings in order to bequeath 
them to the coming generations. These are the practical 
examples of what they did. They are almost all mono- 
chrome line drawfings, though there are a few instances 
of coloring. Some of these drawings were made either 
into kakemono or into rolls, yet the whole thing is a 
huge 3njiss of work. It is not lacking in fine productions 
occasionally such as came from the artistic brush of Shin- 
kiii. Some of the pieces have insciiptioiis definitely re- 
cording the name of the author and the date, from which 
we are sometimes able to discover monk-artists unknown 
to the world, and sometimes to identify those whose names 
only are recorded, with their actual works now before 
us. As to the dates, early Kamakura is most fr*equently 
mentioned ■\vdiil8 there are two or three of late Fujiwara. 
The study of these Buddhist figures started in late Fuji- 
wara and was most assiduously pursued early in the 
Kamakui*a T)eriod. With the Shingon monks thus un- 
consciously toained in drawing, it was most natural that 
some of them should be good artists. These iimige- 
drawings are often found in other temples, but none are 
so old, plentiful, and complete as a set, as those -we have 
Jiere at this old Shingon institute. This is really a 
remarkable happening in Hstory, and they are worthy 
of careful xE*eservation as most valuable material in the 
study of Buddhist iconography as well as in the history 
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of pjiiiit-ii 3 g. Tlie five kakemono of Fudo in K0cl-*i~ 
in beloug to tlie same class, and tliey are all noAV 
entrusted to tlie cai‘e of Sambb-in. So are tlie state 
treasures ” mentioned below ; — Sciilphire, 1. Slic-Kwam- 
non (wood), Early Eujiwara ; Fainting, 2. Fngen-Euiiuci, 
early Kamakura ; 3. Sonslio Mandai’a, early Kamakura ; 
4. DainicH-Kinrin, Kamakura; 5. Goliimitsu, Kama- 
kui’a ; 6. Aizen, Kamakm*a ; Allied Arts, 7. Gilt-bronze 
religious articles, including Nyoi (inlaid witli motlier-of- 
138aii), Eujiwara ; Nyoi, late Ekijiwaa*a ; Bell, Kamakura ; 
Stand, Kamakura; Vajra, Soutli Sung. 


IWASHIMIZU HACHIMANGU, Ycmata 

Tlie founding of tMs Shrine was in 859, but the 
present buildings date from 1641 when Tokiigav^a lye- 
mitsu re-established them. The shrine is of the HacJdmart 
style, and consists of Honden (60.5 x 11) and Geden 
(60.5x11), wliicli are connected with one roof covered 
with the Idnold bark. Around the Shrine are openwork 
fences, and in front are placed Heiden, BumiiN, and the 
Two-stobied Gate (Fig. 102). The Galt^eby extends from 
each side of the gate and surrounds the Slirine quarter. 
The plans and elevations of these liiiildings are modelled 
after the aiicient usage, liut the designs, carvings, and 
coloiings are of early Yedo. 


ONJOJI (Popularly, Miidora), Shiga 

The temxile was founded hj the Emperor Tendii in 
tJio year 66-9, and, after suffering a temporary reliipse in 
its fate, was reconstructed by Enclnn (CldshO Bnislii) in 
858. It is now the Head-temple of the Jimon Brandi 
of Tendai. After the reconsteuction it repeatedly snifecrcHl 
from war-fii’es, and it was not until Toyotonii 
ordered the tenijele thorougHy renovated tlnd the ^nrious 
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buildings necessiiry to mate up a complete luouastery 
came to exist. 

The whole temple faces south, and the Main Gate 
called Daimok with its two guaixliau gods stands Ocast of 
it. It is a structure' of the Muromachi period. When 
the gate is passed, the Dining Hall (or Jikiclo), rebuilt 
in the Miu'omachi period, is seen to the right, and facing 
us is the Kondo (Fig. 103). The latter is a great single- 
storied construction, typifing the Tendai Buddhism in its 
giound floor arrangement. It was rebuilt and completed 
hr Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1601. A Oistebn (Akaiya) 
stands near by west of the Kondo, which was rebuilt in 
1001. Then a little further away is the Library (1602) 
rebuilt by Mori Terumoto, which contains the Buddlnst 
Tripitaka of the Ming edition. The Thoee-storied 
Pagoda of the Mmomachi era stands south-west of the 
Library. 

The Shinden, of Yemman-in, originally belonged to 
the Impeiial residence, and is a specimen of the Momo- 
yama palatial architecture richly ornamented. Both the 
K’^^-A.KyEEN appended to Kwangaku-in' (1600) and that of 
Kwojoin (1601), are typical of the Momoyama residential 
construction. Shinra-Zenjin-do (1340) is an unusual 
Sliinto architecture with \agorous sculptiual ornaments of 
early Muromachi period. 


ISHIYAMADERA, S%a 

Tliis is the temple founded by the Emperor Shuiuii 
ill iniddle eighth century. It stands on a hill composed 
of £mtastic£illy-shaped black rocks, commanding a fine 
view of the Lake Biwa and the River Seta. The chief 
liuildings now leffc are the Main Hall, Tahoto (piigoda), 
Todaimon with its two Guardian Gods (of Mui*omachi 
iieriod), and Shuro (belfry, of Kamakura period), and 
others. 

The Main Hall (Hondo) was destroyed by fire in 
1077 and rebuilt later. In style and conskuctioii it is 
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comparatively simple and imaifected, yet symbolising tlio 
Fnjiwara featimes. Tbe Kaido close to tlie front of the 
Hall is an annex built by Yodoginii towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

The pagoda, Tahoto (Fig. 104), which v^as erected 
by Minamoto Yoritomo, at the end of the twelfth century, 
is the oldest of all the Tahotd pagodas now existing in 
Japan. The iirst-story floor is square, and the upper one 
circular, but with a square roof. It is capped with a 
sorin ornament. The whole form is well shaped and has 
an air of lightness. While the exteriors are painted with 
red oxide of iron, the interiors are beautififlly colored and 
painted with Buddhist images and floral designs all rich 
in Fujiwara taste. 


HIYE JINSHA 

According to the tradition, the founding w^as in 668, 
and after the destimction by fire in 1571, the building 
was reconstructed in 1586, which is the j)resent Slnine. 
Situated at the foot of Mount Hiye and surrounded by 
ancient trees, the shrine is a quiet spot. When we 
proceed west on the main ] 7 ^issageway, we come by the 
mountain stream over which there span three stone- 
bridges. The extreme left is Hongu-bashi, the middle 
Hashiei-i-Bashi, and the right Daijin-bashi. They are 
all of the Momoyama period and vary in design. When 
we proceed west after crossing the Hongn-bridge, several 
shrine-gi'ounds stand close to one another, where are 
located Hongu, Ktnoshita-Jinsha, and ShibayaMxI-Hime 
J iNSHA. Each one of these has its own Main Shrine 
within itself. North-east of this are Hsa-xo-miya and 
Miwa JiNSHA, while at the top to the western slope are 
Sannomiya JiNSHA and Ushino-o Jinsha. Let us now 
go back to the steeam front and turn south along the 
main passageway, and we come to the stream again 
over wMch there is the stone-beibgis made in 1634. By 
going further on and turning to the right we reach the 
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Toshogu Shbxne -wlncli was establislied in 1623 by 
Tenkai, Buddhist priest, to ensIiriiLe the spirit of Toku- 
gawa lyeyasu. It is dazzlingly colored and decorated 
with carvings brilliant and ornate. 

The Main sheine of the Hongii (37.2x21.6, Fig. 
105) is the tyx)ical specimen of HiyosU style, and the 
present one was rebuilt in 1586, preserving the form of 
architecture that originated in the Heian or the Fujiwara 
jieriod. Both inside and outside, the building uses jplain 
wood free from any coating, with only occasional metal 
fittings which characterised the Momoyama xieriod. The 
main shrine has the frontage of five spans and the dex)th 
of three. The shape of the roof is original which is 
covered wdth the baih of hinoki wood. The Main Shrine 
of Miwa Jinsha and that of Kinoslnta Jinsha are of the 
same period and of the same style. The Main Shrine 
belonging to the other subsidiary buildings are of nagare 
type, different from that of the Hongu as architecture. 


YENRYAKUJI, Shiga 

This temple-group is situated on Mount Hiye north- 
east of the Ga|)ital, the foundations of winch were laid 
down by the Emperor Kwammti. It is now the head- 
temple of the Sammon Branch of Tendai Buddhism, and 
its founding wAs by Saichd or Dengyo Daishi in the year 
788 and most highly x^x^'tronised by the successive courts. 
The buildings were, however, razed to the ground by 
Oda Nobunaga in 1571. Toyotomi Hideyoshi -was more 
kindly disposed towards the Yenryakuji monks and helped 
to restore them, which attempt was later furthered by 
Tokugawa lyemitsu. The vaiious temples thus came 
^igain to crown the historical mountain. 

These temx>les winch occupy the top of the Hiye are 
airanged maldng use of the to];)ographical peculiarities. 

As thus their distribution is not governed by any 
general jilan existing in the mind of the arclutect excejri 
for local reasons, Yenryakuji came to ^issume the Japanese 
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features of arcHtecture/ instead of following tlie geome- 
trical style of tlie Nara temples. To reacli Yemyalaiji, 
we ])ass hj Hiye Jinslia to the right which by the -way 
us8(i to be the protecting Slhnto shrine of Yenryakuji, 
and go up the slope a little over two miles when "we find 
ourselves in front of the temple. Here stands a two- 
storied gate called Monjuro, after which the Middle Gate 
(Chumon) is reached. The gigantic building of KojMPON- 
Chudo rises back of the gate, facing the east. The 
Galleey extends back of the Middle Gate as far as tlie 
Oliudo, enclosing a coiu’t within these buildings. Going 
up the hill to the left of the Ghiido, the double-roofed 
Daikodo stands fricing the south. The Belery and the 
Kaidan-in (double-roofed) are near liere. Towards the 
south-%vest of Kaidan-in is Sann5-in ; now turn north and 
proceed along the valley, and we come to Jodo-in, inside 
which is the Founder's slxrine. Hokkedo and Jogyodo 
are north-east of the shrine, and beyond, Tempobindo (or 
Shaka-d6), winch was- transferred fr*om Onj5ji by Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi. The style is of Kamakiua, still preserving 
its essentials. Towards the north, on an eminence, stands 
the SdRiNTd, built in 820 by the founder Saicho and re- 
paired during the Yedo era. The repairing, howwer, did 
not altogether alter the original style of construction, and 
this building is the earliest relic as w^ell as the arche- 
type of this form of architecture. Going further up north- 
e^ist of this, we come to Eurido. The date is not known, 
but it retains the Zen style of structure. * Besides these 
are scattered various temples not of much importance. 

The KoMPON-CHtDO, (or Central Main Hall) is 124 x 
78. After the fii'st building by Saicho in 788, it gre^v 
larger yet and was a massive temple when it wiis com- 
mitted into flames by Oda Nobunaga. The present Ijiiild- 
ing wTis reerected by TokugawTi lyeinitsu in 1642 after 
the older plan. It is of nine spans fr*ont and six to 
the side, single-storied constraction, himoya style. The 
gTound floor characterisHc of the Tendai Buddhism is 
divided into two compartments, Outer and Inner Circle, 
(or Gejiii and Naijin), The Inner Cii’cie is paved with 
stone following the continental style, while the Oute}’ 
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-1. Etirtphvjl Honhh 5. Eaidundo 

2. Ko3:i])o;n-<*iiu(lo 6. TtijapodJido 

3. Shuro 7, SOrinta 

4. Didfcodo 8. YoJkawar-Chtxdo 


9 . Anmku-rltmi)i 

10, Saik^jojl 
XI. Illyc Jiaska 
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Circle, wliicli is the liall for prayers, is liiglier, and, after 
the Japanese manner, has a board floor. The Inner 
Circle is kept dark, and the mystification comes from tlie 
doekines of Tendfii Buddliism. The constriicti(.>n is grand 
and massive and antique. In detail, early Tokugav'a 
technique ivS applied. 

The Geeat Lectuee Hall, or Daikddo (111x09, 
Fig. 106), was rebuilt by Tokugawa lyeinitsu when tlie 
Central Ilall ^vent through the process of reconstruction. 
It is a huge stracture with the frontage of nine spans, 
double-roofed, and six spans to the side. The inside is 
partitioned into t^vo, Inner Circle and Outer Circle, fis m 
the case of tlie Central Hall, and like the latter has a 




Fig. 34. Mlroku, Koryuji 
(Kyoto Ini])erial 
Mnsenni) 


Fig. 33. Kyoirin-Kwannon, 
Koryuji (Kyoto Im- 
perial Museum) 


■on in (Kyoto Imperial Museum) 
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Fig. 38. Yeniinateu, 

iii (Kyoto Iin] serial 
Museniii) 


Fig. 36. One, '.of the World- 
niandara, Jingoji (Kyoto 
Imperial Museum) 


Fig. 39. Ffido, Seireu-iu 
(Kyoto Imperial 
Museum) 


Fig. 37. One of Godai-rikiku, Fai- 
en-in and other 18 temples 
(Kyoto Imperial Museirm) 
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Fig. 43. Minamoto Toritomo, 
, Jingoji (Kyoto Iini;>eri}il 
Miiseiini) 


Big. 42. Kitsu-ten, one .'of the 
Twelve Gods, Jingoji (Kyoto 
Imperial Mnseum) 









Fig. 48. Landscape, Bei-nn-in 
(Kyoto Imperial Mnseum) 


Fig. 49. Tlinnder God. 
Kenninji (Kyoto Im- 
}jerial Mnseiim) 


3?ig. 50. One of the Seven Patri- 
archs of the SMngon Buddhism, 
Tdji (Kyoto Imperial Mnseum) 


Fig. 51. Knjakn-Myowo, Kinnaji 
(Kyoto ljn}')erial MTisenm) 
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Fig. 52. Kwannon, Daitoimji 
(Kyoto Imperial Miisexim')* 


Fig. 53. Landscape, in 
winter, KoncM-in. (Kyottx 
Xni ] )en al ]Mn.sexim ) 


Fig. 55. Fan of Hinoki-wood. 
Itsiiknsliiina .linsha (Kyoto 
Iin})erial Mnsenm) 


Fig. 54.^ Hermit-Sage, Gama, 
Cliionji (Kyoto Imperial 
^ Museum) 
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Fig. 56. Lacquered Sutra-Oase. 
Yemyakiiji (Ky<)t(j Im]->eria] 


Fig. 58. Mirdatiire Buddidst 
Shrine, Kongdbuji (Kyoto 
Imperial Museum) 


Fig. 59. Celadon Porcelain, 
Flawer-Yase, Bishamondo 
(Kyoto Imperial Museum) 


Fig. 57. Sutra-Oase, Itsulmshima 
Jinsha (Kyoto Imperial 
Museum) 




Fig. 63. S(>reen-pictnres (detail), Cliisha'm-in. Fig. 61. Interior Yiew of the above. 



Kg. 65. Kve-storied 
Pagoda, Hnlvwaiiji 
(Kyoto) 


Kg. 66. Main Sliiine, Yasaka Jinslia (Kyoto) 


Fig. 64-. Main Hall, Kiyo- 
mizndera 1 (Kyoto) 
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Fig. 68. laterior of the above. 
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;Fig, 71. Two-storied Grate, Kamo-walte- 'wp* 

ikazracM Jinsha (Kyoto) 
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Fig. 72, rri‘.-icliiiig IIiill, DMit(.>kuji (Ky(.»to) 


Fig. 73. Interior oflthe above. 
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Fig. 74:. Wliite robed 
Kwanixon, SMnju-an 
(Kyoto) 



Fig. 75. I'inkiiku, 
Eoknonji i Kyoto) 


Fig. 76. Main 
Slirine, Kitano 
Jinslia (Kyoto) 


Fig. 77. PxeacFxng Hall, MyosMnji (Kyoto) 
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Fig. 80 . Fnfcu-ktnBaku-Kwannon, Koryiiji. 

Eoryiiji. 



Fig. 81. Taimenp, 
I^isM'Hoxigwanji 
(Kyoto) 


Fig, 8^i. Karamon, 
Kiylii-Hongwanji 
(Kyoto) 


Fig. 83. Himikalca, NisM-Hongwanji (Kyoto) 
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Fig. 89. Sammou, Tbfiikuji -Kyoto) 
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97. Interior of Fig. 96. 


Fig. 96. Five-storied Pagoda, 
Pidgoji (Kyoto) 






Kg. 100. YiiknsM, Daigoji (Kyoto) 


Kg. 101. Yemmaten, Daigoji, 






Fig. 106. Pie.acliing Hall, Eniyakuji (SMga) 
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NAEA AND VICINITY 



THE KASTOA SHBIHE 


THE KASITGA SHRINE, Nara 

Tlie Main Slirine consists of four buildings, and 
regarding their first establishment there is a difference of 
opinions, but in all probability these four buildings were 
already in existence in the year 770, The Court, especially 
the Fujiwara family, was greatly interested in the Shrine, 
and many other buildings were added one after another. 
In 807 the Sacred Storehouse was erected ; in 859 the 
Kurnma-yadori, Naoraiden, Heiden, Utsusliidono, Safce- 
doiio, Ihikura, and others were added ; in 916 Ghakutodeii 
was made; in 1179 the South Gate and "West Galleiy, 
the Middle Gate and East, West and North Galleries were 
constructed. Again in 1135 Wakamiya was l>nilt north 
of the Main Shrine ; and in 1178 (?) the Hosodono, Onrd, 
and Kaguraden. were built in front of the Wakamiya. 
Since then the Main Shrine regularly went tluough a 
periodical reconstruction, and the other buildings whenever 
necessar}^ were repaired. The materials used were thus 
replaced many times, but the construction as a whole 
obseiwed the original style, and still retains the special 
featui'es of Eujiwara architecture. Of all these buil^ngs, 
those tliat have preserved the older material are the South 
Gate of tlie Main Shnne, and Galleries, the Hosodono, 
Onro, and Kfiguraden, the tliree last of which are attached 
to the Wakamiya,. 

Passing through the fii'st gate, we enter the main 
passageway shaded by the old stately trees, and going 
further eastwards we reach the Kukumayadoei, Now 
pass through the second gate and seeing the Chakxjtoben 
to the lefb we tiun north, when we find ourselves before 
the South Gate (Fig. 107). This is a two-storied gate 
exliibiting the technique of Fujiwara architecture. The 
Galleeies extending backwards along the left and the 
right side of the gate, encircle the Main Shrine. Inside 
the Gate, there stands the Heiden in front and the 
Naoeaiden to the left. Passing the Heiden to the right, 
there is a flight of steps, at the end of which stands the 
Middle Gate. TMs is another two-storied gate maldng 
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IIS remind of tlie Fii ji-wara style. Tlie Galleries stretcli, 
cast and west, liolcTiiig the four hnildings of the Main 
Shrine -within themselves. The west gallery turns north 
and the Nejibo is attached there. In front we have the 
Utsitshidono and north of it the Sacred Storehouse. 
West of the west outer gallery there are two hnildiiigs 
in which the ritualistic utensils are kept, that is, Kama- 
DONO and Saee-dono, and nortli of the north outer gallery 
there stands the Ita-Kuba. 

Turning south in -front of the South Gate, we see 
innumerable stone-lanterns dedicated to the gods. Tlie 
Main Shrine (Fig. 108) of the Waeamiya is at the 
terminus of this lantern avemie. The Shrine faces the 
west and in style and construction it is the same as the 
Main Shrine belonging to the Kasnga Jinslia proper. 
In fr‘ont stands the Hainoya, and next of it the Hosodono, 
Onro, and Kaguraden making one arclhtectural group. 
They are of the palace style of late Fujiwara. South of 
this group there is the Chodzuya, perhaps of the Momo- 
yama period. Besides these principal buildings there are 
innumerable small shrines scattered over the grounds both 
of the Main Shrine and the Wakamiya. All these 
historical buildings, painted bright red, and standing 
among the evergreens of the old cryptornarias produce a 
striking effect-, the like of -which cannot readily be re- 
produced anywhere else. 

The Main Slnine belonging to the Kasuga Jiusha 
proper is a giDup of buildings all constructed after one 
liattern. In style they are simple, but as it takes in 
something of the continental arcliitecture and ornamenta- 
tion, this style is known as the “ Kasuga.’’ Tlie finst 
use of ^^boat-shaped” brackets, curved eaves and roofs, 
and the painting in vermilion, evince the influence of con- 
tinental taste. 
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TODAIJI, Nava 

During tlie reign of the Emperor Slioinn, to secure 
the prosperity of the state, the great statue of Vairochaua 
(llushaiiii) was cast, and at the same time the great 
monastery of Todaiji came into existence. The work 
staried on the great shitue in 741, on the Kendo in 747. 
In 751 the outline work was completed, but it was not 
after some decades that all the decorations inside and 
outside, together with the subordinate or attached build- 
ings, were all complete. The scale on which the wKole 
scheme is conceived was the grandest, a parallel of 
wliieli we cannot fed in the history of the country. But 
unfortunately they were all bmiied down in 1180 on 
aecimnt of civil war. They 'were re-established, only to 
be consumed by another war-fee in 15G7. In the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the temple was pariially 
restored, but the former gi’andeur was no longer to he 
recovered. 

The site of the temple is in the eastern x>ait of the 
city of Kara. It feces south wdth a hill back of it. In 
the front of the temx)le stands the Nakdai-mon, inside 
which to the right we see the Honbo (Tonan-in). The 
Libbaey building was orig}.naIly the storehouse of the 
Heiau jperiod. When we go on further along the pmd 
called Kagami-no-ike ” to the right, we reach the 
Middle Gate. Enter the gate and we face the majestic 
structure of the Geeat Buddha Hall (Daibutsuden). 
The gate is flanked with gMleries on both sides, witliin 
winch is enclosed a spacious court. The Beleey stands 
at the toji of the stone stairway east of the Buddha Hall, 
and near the Belfry are the Shunjtodo and Nekbutsudo, 
l)oth of wliich l)elong to the Kamakura period. The 
Bhunjodo contains among others the Statue oe Chogen 
Shonin, the reconstrnotor for a second time of the Great 
Buddha Hall early in the Kamakura period, while in the 
Nombutsn-do is enshrined Jizo Bosatsd (made in 1226). 
Going further up the flight of steps we come to the 
Hokkedo, west of which is the Sammaido (rebuilt during 
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the Kamakura period) and the Foundeb’s Hall (Kaisan- 
dd), while east of it is the Chozuya of the Kamakura 
period, and in the, south-east stands the Libeary of the 
Kara period, and in the north the Kortit Gate (of the 
K'linakura peiiod). 

Outside the Gate, and up a flight of steps, we reach 
the huge building known as Nigatsud<3 (rebuilt in 1669). 
West of it there are several low buildings used for various 
purposes, they are of the Kamakura period, but not so 
veiy important* 

West of the Great Buddha Hall quarter, we liavo 
the Kwangakii-in where the famous god of Haohiman ix 
MOXKLSH EOBivr is preserved. (The work is Ijy Iwaikei, 
1201.) The grounds also contain the Library of the 
Kara period. The Kaidaii-in (or a kind of Buddhist 
Baptistery) is situated further west The Tengai-mox 
is tlie gate hieing Tengai-streat, north-w’^est of the Great 
Buddlia Hall, and inside this gate the Shdso-in comes to 
view. Tliis treasure-house formerly belonged to Tddaiji, 
but w^as lately transfeired to the care of the Imperial 
Household Department. It is noted for sheltering aaticles 
belonging to the Emperor Sliomu as well as old documents 
and industrial art objects of the Kam period, immbering 
as many as tens of thousands. 

Naxdaimon (Gi*eat South Gate 95.04x35.04, Fig. 
109). Tliig gate was first erected -when the H^dl of Great 
Buddha w^as built, but the existing one is the second 
construction of 1199. It is a tw^o-storied gate with the 
frontal measurement of five spans and the side of tw'o. 
When it wms reconstructed, the x^riestearchitect, ClKjgen, 
ahandoned the old x^hins and adopted the newdy imx>orted 
Simg style, known as the “Tenjiku.” Its 

cliaracteristic features are visible in. tlie columns going 
up tlirougli the tw^o stories, in bracket construction, eaves, 
and mouldings. In outward apx)earanee, the gate is gi*and 
and imposing, and in construction free and ingenious, but 
it is somewhat X)oor in bracket work. 

The two Nl“0 gods standing at the gate are really 
colossal. It IS said that they w^ere originally 90 s/irdn 
Ingh to wdiich tliree more s/iajtn were added. They are 
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Curved, aecrmliiig to a reliable reoord, bj ITntei and 
Kwaikei, tlic two senlptor;^ whose iuvaliialde help did so 
liineli towards the reeonstriictioB of this historical temple 
at the end of the twelfth ceutiirj. Thej were tlie oi*igi- 
naiors of ti new movement in the art of sculpture, who, 
takiug advauti'ige of the reconstruction of the gi’eat Nara 
temxdos, successfully revival the Nara sculpture. That 
they went a step further on the way to realism meant 
their rekogression in the direction of idealism. Whatever 
it may l>e, their art as exemplified in these huge statues, 
pliysieally perfect amd unequalled in the expression of 
tenifjing fierceness, fully deserves an ungTiidgal admira- 
tion. All the Ni-5 lifter this work were mere imihrtions 
with various degr.‘ees of success, from ■which we can infer 
tlie deep sigm'ficance of those ^\'o^ks in the history of art. 
(Pig. 110.) 

Inside the gate a pair of Stone Licks shmd at either 
side. They are products of the same time as the two 
guardian gods, but come from a cliflerent cMsel, for the 
author is said to have been a Sung artist callal liokuro. 
They are some of those examples of Sung art, the trans- 
Xdantation of wliieh was attemj)ted in various fields early 
in the Kamakura xieriod. They are meinoral)le relics. 

Kondo or Daibutsu-den (Great Buddha Hall, 
188.16 X 166.G — height 157, Stone-foundation, 223.3 x 
202.4 height 7 ; Figs. Ill, 112). The fronfril measure- 
ment of the original Biiddlia Hall -was 11 sxians and the 
side seven, that is, 284.2 x166.6 and its height 152.88. 
While tlie stone foundation was 319.48 x 201.88 and 7 
liigh. At the time of the second reeonskuction, the 
original plan was followed, but for the third reconstruction, 
it was reduced in dimension, the front of 11 spans was 
cut down to seven, leaving the side measurement the 
same as the fii^st. This made a great difference in the 
magnitude of the whole structure, but, even as it is, the 
temple is the largest of wooden building not only in 
Jax^an but in the world. 

The Hall is double-roofed, of hipped tyx)e, and either 
end of the main lidge-pole is decorated with .s/ddi The 
construction is what is known as the tenjiJm style, iinxx)rfe 
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ed from Simg dniing the Kamakura period. The pillarB 
are enormous, the greatest measures 5 shcikii 1 sun in 
diameter. They are covered with heavy planks and tightly 
l)ound with copper bands at several points. In order to get 
enough light into the interior, a Kcmi gal3le is construct- 
ed liigh up at the central part of the lower front roof, 
and under the gable a lai^ge window is framed. The 
floor inside is paved with stone, and in the centre there 
stands the cMef Buddha of the temple. The ceiling is 
coflered, its height from the floor is 98.25 slialcu. Tdie 
whole temi)le is grand in construction, and the detail 
coiresponds to it. It is the best and grandest specimen 
of middle Yedo architecture. 

Kubhana (Vairocliana Buddha), the central object of 
worship of tins temple, is made of bronze, and we know 
of no other 3vork of a similar nature to he compm’ed with 
this colossal statue, as far as size is concerned (Fig. 112). 
It has gone through processes of repair, and yet retains 
some of the original features. The casting of this huge 
work started in 745, and in four years most of it was 
completed. This fact alone that a wxa-k of such nifignitude 
cjould be carried out in such a short space of time, x^roves 
sm extoordinary attainment of technical skill. Excex)ting 
those xrarts that were retouched and rex)caired later especial- 
ly e?irly in tlie eighteenth century, that is, the head, chest, 
and both shoulders including the back, we are yet able 
to discjern, in such part as have retained the original 
work uninjured, how well balanced were the trunk and 
the limbs, and how vigorously the drax)3ry-folds were 
executed. Especially, the sleeves hanging around the 
arms and the skirt falliug over the lotus-pedestals still 
reveal the unusmil strength of the original conception, in 
Bj)ite of all the Genroku ’’ toansformation that was added 
to it. If one wants to rexeroduce the grandeur of the 
colossus in its first days, the ugly halo at the back of the 
Buddha must be replaced by the gi^and halo with more 
than 500 heavenly beings and incarnated Buddhas, which 
is sx)lendidly pictured in the panorama I’oll of Sliigisan. 
The combined height of marble and lotus-flower dais 
oiiginjflly was 18 ^laJm and the circumference at the base 
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395 sliakuy all of wliicli are gone now. Oiilj Beveii (original 
petals are left, from wliicli one is able to tell s<)metiiing 
of the past splendor; that this colossus was wholly the 
creation of reHgions 1>elief can be infeiTed even from one 
of these petals ; they also give us xnateiial for the study 
of loictnres of those early days, a very few of which have 
eoine down to ns. 

To examine the original lotus-petals, let us go around 
to the east side of the statue, where we can see on the 
outside of each petal the Buddliist conception of the urn- 
verse engraved according to the Kegon doctrine. 

In the lower part of the picture a lotus-flower of 
seven petals is drawn, on each of which stands the Mount 
of SumeriT, while in the upper part twenty-five layers 
ai*e one over another, and within each layer are in- 
numerable buildings and innumerable Buddhas. At the 
top Shaka in the preaching attitude occuxnes the central 
jxasition, and at either side of him stand twenty-two 
Bodliisattvas, wlhle along the edge of the jxetal a gi*eat 
congregation makes oiierings to the Buddha. The whole 
scheme of the universe is rejxeated on each x^efril in order to 
exx)ress g’ax:)liically the Kegon doctrine of the existence 
of innumerable worlds in one flower and the apx^earance 
of one Sliaka in every one of these innumerable worlds. 
That the great Vairochana-Buddha sits on the lotus- 
flower, each petal of which has the engravings above 
described fully attests that the whole work is leased on 
Kegon Buddlnsm. How exxilted the conee];)tion of the 
author was in the execution of tliis gand scheme of the 
universe can be measui-ed fr*om the size of a single lotus- 
jxetal which is 8 x 13 sJiakn, large enough to j^roduce a 
nuisterpiece. It was inevitable that the design of these 
petal pictures tended to be formal because of their ex- 
planatory nature, yet there is a skilful disposition of 
group and each individual figime shows a xxerfect formation 
ill features and in body, as if we -were witnessing here 
eveiy characteristic of Tempyo sculx^tiire. The lines 
engaved are soft and yet not lacking in strength, in 
wliicli we are ^llso reminded of the use of the brush in 
those times. 
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At tlie time of tlie first establisliment tlie Buddha 
Hall coiifeiined besides the Buddha itself two side- 
attendants and the four guardiau gods of 30 to 40 shalm. 
We cannot form any conception from these Genroku 
XU’oducts of the grand sight of the olden times. The 
ochigonal Bbonze Lantern in front of the Buddha Hall 
retfxins much of its original shai)e, strangely standing 
alone among the ruins. In its general outline gTacefully 
formed it well desexwes to be set up before the Great 
Buddlia. As to the detail, heavenly beings, lions, flowers, 
and other things are designed on the lantern windows, 
also revealing a conception of beauty x)8culiar to Tempyo. 
The supx^orting j)03t is minutely inscribed with the 
scrixjtinul texts in winch is ex^dained how meritorious it 
is to offer light to the Buddha, — thus to the minutest 
dehiil demonskating tliat this gigantic undertaking was 
but an iict of piety. i 

The Great Buddlia Hall was otiginjJly suirounded 
on all sides by a gallery, but at the time of the third 
reconstruction the back gallery was omitted, and the 
original width of two spans wiis reduced to one. In 
front of the Hall a double-storied gate of five spans by 
two was erected, and to the left and the right gallery a 
single-storied gate was built. 

Belfry (Shuro, 25.1 square) it is not exactly kiiown 
when the Belfry (25.1 square) was re-erected, x^^rlnqis it 
wiis in 1239, It is one-story and inmoya type. The 
columns are massive, brackets fire delicately fe*amed, the 
general are strongly curved. In tlie construction under- 
neath the roof much freedom is disxJayed. A. large 
bronze 1^11 hangs inside. 

HokivElo, or SANOATsuno (60.59x83.5). Tliis was 
first established by Boben in 733 by the order of tlie 
Emj>eror Shomu. Oiiginally it measured five sx^ans fr*ont 
and four deep and the roof w£is of a liix^ construction. 
Luring the Kamakura era, the Kaido was connected h> 
its fr‘ont, and the style of the roof ivas filso more or less 
transformed. The Main Building which exhibits in style 
features of the Kara i>eriod is a grand work of architecture. 
The Kaido is purely Kamakura in style, find, i:)ayiug no- 
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n-tteiition to tlie conventioml niles of coustouction aucl 
tecliiiiqne, tlie arclaiteet carries out Ills conception witli 
tlie utmost freedom. 

As Horyuji is tlie treasme-lionse of arts fr’oin tlie 
Asnka to tlie N^ira period, so is Sangatsudo a great 
ninsenm of sexilptnre in wliicli tlie arts of tlie Nara period 
ai‘o represented in tlieir test worktnansliip, tliongli confin- 
ed to a naiTower field. Tlie Main Buddlia of tliis Hall 
is FukC-kexsaku Kwannon synclironons with the founding 
of the Hall itself (Kg. 114). The skill in the use of 
dry-lacqner may not be the highest when Judged from 
the liest work of the time, and in consequence it is not 
quite shapely modelled. This defect, however, gives ns 
a feeling of boldness and pximitiveness, and the gigantic 
frame of twelve shalni looks as if about to burst with 
energetic spirit. On the other hand, in detail the work 
is V'onderfully delicately executed, the sacred crown has 
tlie insertion of precious stones, and the halo has unique 
openwork designs. The Two Vajra Gods standing in 
front and the Four Gods in the four quarters are of 
jippropriate workmanship a.s guardians of the central 
Buddha. In form they are somewhat flat and hard, but 
the gTeatness of their works lies in the control of an 
overflowing energy which does not make any wanton 
displa}^ The ornate decorative designs, many of which 
are still visible, are well in keeping witli this kind of 
works. What strikes the spectator most impressively in 
all these statues is the gieatness of their spiritual power, 
which being einliodled in a form twice as large as life- 
size, almost breaks out the material limitations. We are 
able by the aid of these statues, to visualise before our 
inental eyes •^^dlat might have been those side-attendants 
and four guardian gods that used to stand beside the 
Great Buddha in the Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) ; 
and we then realise how far they xnust have surpassed 
those now present before us, not only in size but in the 
deptlis of spiritual energy. 

At each side of the Main Buddha stand Bonten and 
Taishaku, both in clay (Figs. 114, 113). They differ in 
inateriiil from tiiose already mentioned, and are of smaller 
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size, but tlieir artistic value is far greater aud marks tlie 
culmination of Tempyo sculpture. Boiiten (to the left) is 
particularly fine surj)assing all the rest. The technique 
of clay-modelling has reached almost a stage of super- 
Immaii perfection as embodied here in a form, full and 
weU-rounded, characteristic of Tempyo art. The refined 
dignity of the face is to be compared to the Kwannon of 
Yumedono. The only difference is that in the latter 
faith is more represented whereas this is more artistic. 
The ftice of Bonten, with curved eye-brows and well- 
rounded cheeks, is the idealisation of a beautiful psrson 
as we come across in the pictures and theatrical masks 
of the clay. Faces of this type are also seen in Benzai- 
TEN and ICccHiJOTEN which on account of disfiguration are 
kept in a shrine back of these shitues, but they lack 
Sadly in refined nobility when compared with Bonten. 

There is another pair of Bokten and Tatshaku (di*y- 
kicquer) in this Hall. They are in size well proportion- 
ed, but comparatively of inferior workmansliip. It is to 
be regretted that the effect of later repairs was injurious 
to the form. 

Lastly, our attention must be directed to the Vajiia 
King kept in the shrine (facing north) back of the dais 
in this Hall. Tins has been a ‘‘ hibutsii ’’ (not to 
the public view), and even now the j)-rinission to view 
it is not easy to obtain ; but for tliis reason all the 
colorings have been well preseiwed. The left hand is 
clinched and the rigid holds a vqjra (mystic symbol), 
while both legs are stretched and firmly planted on the 
ground, — ^this action is something unusual in those days. 
But the action is well under restraint and the grave 
serenity of thepose is undisturbed, wherein is manifested 
the spirit of Tempyo art. 

The Hall conhuns, further, a wooden statue of Jjzo 
and that of rFuno attended by two boys. The latter 
were produced in 1373 and Jiz5 is probably of the same 
date. These were no doubt fine specimens of art in 
those days, but after those masterpieces aforementioned, 
we feel the distance between the two sets of work to be 
that of gocl-like beings and human creatures* 
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The Kaisando (Founder’s Hall). 24.2 square. 
First built in 1019 and reconstriicted in 1250. Tenjiku 
style, one-storied building of three s^^ans, with roof of 
p}Tauiidal shape. Brackets peculiarly constructed. 

The Statue of Robek, founder of the temple, is 
placed in the shrine of Kamakura type (Fig. 116). One 
of the best examples of portrait sculpture that has 
surviTed to us. It was probably made in 1019 when 
this temple ■was raised. The style is that of the prece- 
ding era and the chapery-folds are more or less conven- 
tional, but the features and the general form reveal a 
great character. It is not quite a usual tiling to find 
such a specimen in middle Fujiwara, and it is interesting 
to be reminded of the fact that Kara sculx^ture was not 
after ail tliat of the new Kyoto style. 

The Four Guardian Gods at Kaidaii-in. The four 
gods (in clay) guarding the Kaidan (Baptistery) •^vere 
recently brought here from somewhere else. Shapely and 
weU-balanced in form and with their characteristic 
features, they are probably products of the same artists as 
Bonten and Taishaku at Sangatsudo. Especially, in the 
features of Komokuten (Fig. 117) we notice the noble 
and dignified Bonten modified into the tenifying power 
of the Foin Gods. The Herculean muscles ai*e ill 
concealed underneath the armor. The form of the chest 
is splendidly executed. Komokuten is easily the master- 
piece of the four, in all of which, however, there is 
something calm in spite of the fearful exhibition of 
activity. All varied in form, yet each is excellent in its 
wTiy. There is no doubt that they are the most superb 
Gods ever produced, even surpassing those at Sangatsudo. 

The Tengai-mon (56.4x27.6). This gate was set 
up in the middle eighth century when Todaiji itself was 
constructed. A single-stoiied gate of 3 spans front and 
tw’-o deep, with a gabled roof. The Columns and brackets 
are comparatively large, strength is fully appreciable, 
and particularly the side construction is excellent in 
technique. It is to be regretted that the Kamakura 
architect slightly altered the framing of the brackets at the 
time of reconstruction. 
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KOFUKUJI, Nara 

Tliis templo was first built bj Fiijiwara Kaiiiatari in 
but since tlien tlie site was removed twice. Tlie 
present grounds ■were selected by Fuji^vara Fiibito, son of 
liamatari. Tlie Empresses Gemmyo and Geiislio, Emperor 
Sliomii, Empress Komyo, and others vied with one an- 
other to fill up the grounds with all kinds of halls and 
buildings. It was one of the gi’andest monasteries of the 
time, ljut frequently destroyed l^y fire and restored each 
time ; the present groiij) is of much later date, after the 
lOimakura period. 

The temx^le occupies a low liill confronting the lake 
called Sarnsawa-no-ike, and commands a beautiful sight. 
We first i^ass over the old site of the Nammon in fi:ont 
of the temple, and next over the Ghurnon site, finally 
refiching the Ohukondo, a provisionary building of 1(319. 
ToKONno stands east of the Ohukondo and in the south 
the Five-stoexed Pagoda is seen gimidly towering. To 
the west of the Ohukondo and a little further back, the 
Hokuendo is set up, while the Nan-eudo (rebuilt in 789) 
is located to the south. The Three-storied Pagoda stands 
a little lower to the south-west of the Nan-endo. 

The Hoku-endo (Fig. 120), an octagonal! construction, 
each side measuring 1G.2, wdiich was first built in 721 for 
Fujiwara Fubito by the Empresses Gemmyo and Gensho, 
burned in 1180, and rebxxilt in 1207. The roof is tiled, 
and capped with a Hoju-roban, and the ceiling and 
canopy are painted with floral designs and musical 
insiTuments, well preseiwing the ornamental art of the 
Fujiwara jperiod. 

The STATUE OF Miboku wliich is the chief ol^ject 
worshipped liere wrts the work of Unkei who also pro- 
duced the patriarchs of the Hosso Sect, now kept in tlie 
Imperial Museum of Nara. While it is said that Unkei’s 
fevorite art was not in the carving of the figures of the 
Nyorai type with an expression of loving-kindness, the 
present work proves how successfully he put a new life 
into the conventionalised sculpture of Fujiwara style. Tlie 
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coiiscionsness of a new sta‘eiigfcii is felt in tlie features 
witli marked cliaracteristics as well as in tke line of tlio 
driipery. Tlie refinement of Nara sculptee is kickiug, 
])ut as to dignity there is enough of it (Fig, 118). 

The Three-stortei) Pagoda (the first story is 15.98 
square, and height 62.96) was first erected in 1143 and 
was burned probably at the same time when the Hoku- 
endo took fire. The present one in '^ill likelihood w=^as 
rebuilt in alx^iit 1250. It is three-storied, w’-ell balanced 
in shape, and in detail delicate and exquisite. The older 
pagodas of Jjr}pan following the Chinese prototype stood 
on a stone platform, and for the first time this pagoda 
started the construction of a veranda all around the low'er 
story. On the central pillar are painted one thousand 
Buddhas ; all around from pillars to ceiling the interior 
is decorated with delicate designs and painting-s. 

The Five-storied Pagoda (fii‘st story 28.93 sqimm 
and the height aliove the platform 165.36, Fig. 119) -was 
originally erected by the Empress Komy<7>, and in 1426 
the present one wuis rebuilt. It stands on a high stone 
platform and ranks in height next to the pi^igoda of Toji. 
In detail it is an imitation of the Nara style, in con- 
struction grand, and its form is most lieautifully balanced. 
Stateliness is its general impression. It is one of the 
most shapely pagodas now in existence. 

The building of the Tokondo (76.96 X 41.44) was in 
726 when the Emperor Shomu luid it erected to px*ay for 
the health and longevity of liis aunt Empress Genslio. 
It was binned down several times before the y>i‘esent Hall 
was reconstructed in 1415, which in elevation, and 

detail follow its archetype, the soundness and gravity of 
which is well preserved. 

The chief object of worship at this Hall is the 
Yakushx trinity (in bronze), which was, like the building 
itself, probably made with the attempt of reviving tlie 
Nara arfc. The result was not so happy in this case 
as with the architecture, for it is rather an inferior 
production, and oiu interest lies more in its contrast to 
the splendor of Nara, The statue oe Mon-TU in front 
of Yakushi forms a pair with Tuima keixt in the Museum, 
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bofcli of wliidi were created in 1194 hj Jokei, second son 
of Unkei. Tlioiigli sHlful in tecliuiqiie, it already angnrs 
tlie ossification of the Kiimaknra type. The greatest works 
of art to lye found in this Hall are the Pouii Guardian 
Gods standing at the four corner of the platform. In 
these figures we note tlie adoption of dry-lacquer techni- 
que into that of wood-carving, and therein one may say 
Kara sculpture still lingers, bespeaking a transitional 
style in early Heian period. How the grave solemnity 
<and concentrated energy of these Gods collapse into the 
fiaceidity of the next period may best be demonstrated 
by compaiing the x>resent statues with those corres^ionding 
ones in the Chukondo which are late Fujiwara works, 
xlnd ^igain how this enervation gets revivified may be 
understood by going to the Nan-endd and looking at the 
Four Gods there. The Twelve WAR-aoDS standing on 
the same x>latform here, jirobably works of between 1200- 
1206, also afibrd the data of a similar nature, and in tins 
resjiect they are full of interest. Two statues or Shaka 
Nyorai placed in one of the corners of tins Hall are fine 
sx)3cimens of Fujiwara style. 

The following are the princixnl Buddhist Statues 
IN THE ChUkondo : 1. Dry-lacquer statue of one of the 

Ten Great Discixiles of Buddha, Nara ; 2. Wooden statue 
of Amida, sitting, Fujiwara ; 3. Wooden statues of the 
Four Gods, standing, Late Fujiwara; 4. Wooden 
statues oi Boiiten and Taislnikuten, both standing, 1201 ; 
5, Wooden standing statues of Takuwo and Yakujo 
Bodhisattvas, 1202 ; 6. Wooden statue of one-thousand- 
iirmed Kwannon, standing, Kamakura. 

The xmiicipal object of worship in the Kan-eiido is 
Fuku-Kensaku Kwannon, which as the guardian Buddha 
of the Fujiwara fiiirnly formed the centre of their religious 
life. When the j>resent statue was carved by Kokei, 
fcither of Unkei, in 1186, the artist seems to have been 
especially careful not to deviate from the original t^ype. 
Thus, the traces of imitation are discernible, but notiiing 
predicting a new dawn is here. On the other hand, the 
Four Gods coming from the same chisel at the same time 
are the most vivid exj)ressions of a new" sxiirit (Fig, 121). 
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The most cxpressiTe &ce with a pair of fiilse cjystal 
eyes, the spring and sweex^ of the lx>cly, a most imreserved 
disx>laY of OTcdlowing energy, somewlmt dazzling to look 
at for any length of time, and yet as a whole well 
l)alaiieed and folly under control ! These statues are most 
hax>pil}^ executed. Conix^ared with them, the Six PateI' 
ARCHS OE THE Hobso Sect standing on the j^latform are 
so immature that we may hesitate to attribute them to the 
same anthorshi|). While following the free, vigorous 
style of Nara scolptiire, they have exaggerated too much, 
in winch resi>3ct the statues of the Six Patriarchs are 
not to be compared to the Four Guardian Gods above 
refen'e^l to. 

Thoogh the Bronze Lantern in front of this Hall 
went tlmongh a partial rej)air, it was a work of four 
years later than the date (813) of the founding of tlio 
Hall itself. It is beautifally shaped. The inscriptions 
on the windows are in fine handwriting and are now for 
safer keeping jilaced in the Impefifd Miisenm of Nara. 


THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM OF NARA 
L SCULPTUEE 

Kudara Kwannon (Fig. 122). TL*adition 

ascril)es this to Korean workmanslnj), and its form is so 
oddly primitive that the tradition seems justifiable. Hence 
it is coinmomly known as the Kudara (Korean) Kwannon. 
The part above the waist, all nude, is dry-lacquer work, 
wMle the parfc below with the skirt is wooden. It is a 
strange-looking statue with an extra-slender body. Li 
form and in technique, it is R^R^y be 

regmxled as a Koreanised specimen of Northern Wei 
sbyle. The bamboo-shaped supporter of the halo and the 
pentagonal pedestal are also the featimes peculiar to 
that style. We may take it for a Korean work in the 
sixth century. The form is flat and thin and the pose 
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regiiLir ; but the feeling one gets is that of sublimity, it 
looks as if it were about to ascend to Heaven. 

Panel with a Pagoda of one thousand Buddhas 
(Fig. 128). Ilascdem . — ^According to the inscription, the 
work is t('> bo known as the Piigoda of One Tliousand 
Bnddlias, l)ut when we examine the v^irions figures on 
tl .13 panel, it may better be considered a sort of the 
Hokke Mandara (Pundailka-Mandala). For in the lower 
story of the central piigoda two Tathagatas, Bhaka and 
Taho, are sitting side by side, while the upper story 
contains the Shari, and the p/igoda is siUTOunded by 
nnndierless Buddhas. The inscription further says that 
Donijf), priest of Gnfuknji, made this Mandana for the 
Emperor Temmu in the year 674, and that -a religious 
service was held for the Mandara in the vicinity of the 
jB’osent Hasedera: but tliis date does not ixgi-ee with the 
other old records we have. As to its being the only 
Bimviving specimen of the Hokke Mandara in relief after 
the old T*ang style, there are no diverging opinions. 

Bonten (Brahma), Taishakutex (Iiidra), and the 
Foujt Guabdian God>s. EOryvjL — Modelling in clay was 
{prite an art in the Nara period. The nature of the 
material was not favorable to the making of huge forms, 
but when many small images were to be modelled at one 
time, clay came handy. Tins is attested l)y the works 
of tliose days that hawe survived ho us. The present 
statues Jilso made in clay ai*e of the Nara ix^riod. Baning 
the defects inevitable for this kind of inateri^il, these are 
rare examples of the respective gxxls patterned after the 
T^ang style. 

Tuima (or Vimalakirti, Fig. 124). HoklcejL — The Su- 
tra bearing this name was expounded early in the seventh 
century by the biilliant BuddMst prince, Shotokii, and 
after this, it became a customary event of the year in the 
filowing century to have a religions gathering called the 
“ Yiiima-ye.” Tuima was now a popular theme for the 
artists, and the present statue came into existence. As 
claj^ modelling was then of general pervalence, tins is 
made of the same material. To produce the 33uddhist 
pHlosopher in a condition of pretended illness as is told 
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ill tlie Sutm a most difficult subject of art for tlio 
sculptor, and tlio author of this statue deserves an un- 
reserved admiration, who succeeded in rexM*eS8nting Yiiiuia 
not merely as an old man but as one suffering innerly 
for all Ihs fellow-beings. 

The Ten Great Discn^LES oe the Bubbha, dry- 
f lacquer (Fig. 125), K(fvl:uji, — Out of the ten, only six 

have survived, amd five of those are shown here. The 
material is dry-lacquer and w’ell haa’inonises with the 
figures rejiresented. The idea of the artist to symbolise 
tlie sxiiritnality of the great disciples by making them 
liodily slender is most ajipropiiately exx)re>ssed tlu-ough 
the medium of dry-lacquer. Not onl}" tliat, but in mani- 
festing their meditative moods wd-iich are seen in the brows 
slightly knitted as well as the refined sentiments of loving- 
kindness that are moving in their hearts, — in all this, 
dry-lacquer is the licst yielding material. The Inipi^y 
coml>inatioii naturally resulted in these excellent x^roduc- 
[ tie ms. The date may probably be fixed as late Narfi. 

i The Eight Buddhist Demigods (Haeliilmslm), dry- 

\ lacquer. Kffiilivji . — The Eight Statues are complete in 

; number, I)ut Gobujo being in a damaged condition, seven 

I are here on exhibit. They are diy-lacquer work. Some 

[ of them are sfcrange-looking creatures, but even in the 

j bird-fficed Kanma (Gharuda) or in the angry-looking Pi- 

i paLahi(?), there is a charming soft exxTOSsion of innocence 

I and tender-heartedness. As there is something common 

f in exx)ression between these statues and tlie ten discixiles, 

^ they were j)-PliRps modelled by the same hand. As far 

I as the feeling of agreeable freshness is concerned, these 

; two gi'oups are sux^erb examx>les of Nara art. 

? Bonien, or Brahma (Fig. 126). AMsMnodera , — The 

' head is dry-lacquer, and the body is wood, being repaired 

ill middle Kamakura. Strain and energy ai*e exx^ressed 
no only in the formation of the head, but in every facial 
' muscle. Such a youthful ^md vigorous work w^as very 

rare among Nara sculptures. The body repaired is on 
; the whole in conformity with the original coneex^tion, 

I exjjressive of resteained energy: Taishakuten of the same 

5 type is also visible in tliis room. 
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Mtboku, wood, (Fig. 127). Todaiji . — ^Camng in one 
solid j^iece of wood was prevalent beWeen tlie late eiglitli 
and early nintli century, and tlie statues so produced were 
as a rule stiff in spite of tlie strengtli seen in the carving 
of features and hues. In tliis image of Miroku, however, 
there is no stiffness, and the lines are easy and elegant, 
— sometliing rare in this form of sculpture. Though sm^dl 
in size, its deep set eyes and its gravity of posture -well 
compare with the colossal Buddha. Tiadition says that 
this was the trial model for the Baihutsu. Wlmtever it 
was, this statue has dignity worth being* so considered. 

Divine Statues, wood, (Fig. 128). YaJcnsMJi—A 
god in the style of a BuddMst monk and two goddesses 
in secular form, according to Buddliist theology, compose 
the original body of the god of Hachiman. The old 
record in this temple states that towards the end of the 
ninth century the god of Hachiman was enslirined in the 
Xirecincts, £ind these imjiges were probably then produced. 
The god in the monkish style and dress logically shows 
the technique of the mystic sculpture of Buddhism, but its 
ftiatures, together with those of the gcxlesses and their 
garments, are purely Jaiianese. As this was the time 
when Buddhism was trying liard to accommodate iiself 
to the native feelings, and as the art of sculxiture too made 
an extraordineary progress during these times, the artist 
Wixs able to xiroduce these native divinities as objects of 
pojiular worship. 

Shaka, wood. KbfukujL — TMs is a gilt-wood statue, 
showing a mastery of the rhythmical undulations of dra- 
pery lines. The facts that these folds show the traces of 
gi'owing softness when compared with those of Sliingon 
sculpture, and that the eyes somewhat downcast are ex- 
pressive of cliarm in connection with the rex)03eful atti- 
tude, evince a general tendency tLat the ai*t was growing 
more and more Japanised. Wliile the work is popularly 
attributed to Jccho, it may more properly be regarded as 
a j)roduct of the early tenth century, when the Jocho style 
was still in the j>rocess of evolution. Most of the curled 
locks are gone, and no ornamental fittings are on the 
iignre, l)ut its commanding spirituality is indisputable. 
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The Eleten-headel Kwahhoh, wood. YaMsMjL — 
Curved in solid wood, standing straiglit, with* an 
aeeentiiatioii of strong mnscles around the waist, it 
gives the effect of seriousness. Such an abundance 
of hanging hair is rarely seen in Buddhist sculpture, 
and so is the way of gathering the skirt around the 
waist, wliicli is however in conformity with the old 
convention, Mjxde late in the eighth century, it is one 
of the oldest eleven-headed Kwannon statues tliat have 
survived to us. 

Broken Buddhist Imaoes, wood. ToslibdaijL — 
There are many Buddliist statues in this temple which 
are left neglected because of their damaged condition. 
Those on exhibition here are some of those that are 
comparatively less out of shape. Common to all these 
statues, there is sometHng that may be termed the 
Tdshodaiji type, which renders itself to be further divided 
into two. The one is dry-lacquer in wood work, eyes 
are sunk, fuiTows fire plentiful, and muscles lack in 
energy, but there links tlirough aU these a soft tender 
feeling. Hobho is an instance of this. The second gronx> 
is wood, the head is small, the waist is stout, muscles 
are strained, and a general expression is strength. Its 
tyx)ical representative is seen in Yakushi. The first class 
differs in technique from the work of the Nara period, 
and the second for the same reason is not that of the 
early Heian. They are influenced by the styles of the 
two periods, and are not classifiable under either. 

FukU-kenbaku - Kwannon, Sho - Kwannon, Yoeyu - 
Kwannon, The Four Guardian Gods, wood. DaimjjL — 
Ever since tlie first establishment of tins temple several 
removfils took When the Kara dynasty was 

flourishing, it found itself in the capital, and was counted 
as one of tlie Seven Grefit Temples there. Consequently, 
in all these statues there is a common element showing 
a style of the late Kara period, wliich might also be 
termed the Daianji type. (1) Carved in one solid piece 
of wood are Torxni and Sho-Kwannon together with 
their lotus-petal stands, and the whole piece is so made 
as to be directly inserted into the pedesfals. In the case 
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of the four guardian gods, the pedestals and the whole 
figures are carved out of one piece 'of wood. (2) The 
statues are somewhat dwarfilsh and tend to he stout ; this 
tendency is specially noMceahle in Fukh-kensaku and the 
gods whose w^usts are too full. (3) The cheek-hones are 
too prominent. (4) Judging from these characteristics, 
these statues lose somewhat of dignity. On the other 
hand, they are free from those defects, rigidity and 
heaviness, which are common to the works carved out of 
solid wood. Tlie material is quite cleverly liandled, and 
an air of softness pervades all these statues, wliicli is an 
unusual thing for this class of -work. 

The Patbiarchs of the Hosso Sect, wood. (Fig. 
129). KofuJcuji , — According to the tradition the one who 
has a milder expression is As^inga (Mujaku), and the other 
'with frowns is Vasubandhn (SesHn), But the old reliable 
records of the time make the former Sesliin and the 
latter Hsiian-Tsuang. They were originally x^laced in the 
Hokuyendo as side-attendants to Miroku Bosatsu. The 
author was Unkei who was the central spirit of the 
Kamakura Kenaissance. They "were produced in 1208, 
together with Miroku, the chief object of worsMp) at the 
temple. No works of liis were ever so definitely known 
in date. He was immortalised by them. The bold, 
strong, yet rliytlimic folds of drapery chiselled out of an 
innocent block of wood reveal a grand i)6ESonality not 
only in physique but in spirit. His style reminds us of 
Midland Angelo of Kenaissance. Crystal is inserted in the 
eyes as an aid to the facial expression. This method of 
insertion was not unknown tefore him, but it was he 
who acliieved a success in the art, while he was not its 
inventor. 


n. PAINTING 

Kichijoten (Fig. 130). YaMsMjLShe is general- 
ly worshipped as a goddess of materiiil welfare, but she 
is dso Beauty deified. The curved eyebrows and full 
cheeks and the graceful pose as if she were about to step 
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foiwai cl, suggest a beaiitifnl womaBliood as conceived Lv 
ancient Olnnese. llie dress oi-narnents, and general tlii 
style bespeak the niaimere of the T‘mg d^mstyf Tlic-ro is 
no doubt that tlie poi-trait bad a close relation n itb the arts 
1 ang. ibe mystic rite wbicb was iierformed with 
antral object began to be practised 
3 country, and at Yaknsbiii, where 

. _ « * ■ ■■ .. , tod; stating 

a^ performed m 773. From these fiicts, we 
le tlmt this Kicliijoten was a work of 

OF THE Universe. JTq/rma- 

_ „ ^ Minder 

present ones aa*e painted on 
, , IT , Pg^ente, and the date of 

production also belongs to the eai-ly piu-t of the ninth 
centurj'. When these two sets are compared we mav 
notice that those of the Kyoto Museum are j^-ander to 
conception, and the effort is centered on the Sgiires while 
the present ones ai-e exquisite in the decorations and tiie 
author displays more of technical skill. The former may 
be regardecl as chrect copies of the T'ang art, while in 
the latter is foreslmdowed the coming development of 
the na-'ive style. The Kyoto pictures are unfortunately 
much defaced and many are the hgmes tliat dete 
[•estoration ; but with the present ones the gold and 
iilver pigments me stiU fresh, and the original elegance 


of tir 

tliifi goddess as tlie c. 
ill 768 tliroiigliont tb __ 

the present picture is preseiwed, ive have" 
that the rit; ^ " 

may safely concluck 
those days. 

The Masdaba Pictures c 
dera.— Like the Mandai-a pictures of Jingoii (See 
the “Kyoto Museum”), the - - ' ^ ^ 

dark silk with gold and silv 
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picture origmally decorated tlie wall of a Biicldliist slirine, 
Aniida is in the attitude of preaching, and attended hj 
Kwannon who holds a lotus-stand and Seishi who has a 
canopy. All the figures, either sitting or kneeling, are 
expressive of the idea of receiving and einhracing the 
devotees. The grand Ainida sits dignified, and the 
strength of finth is shown in his posture. In majestic 
authority, the Amida of later productions, so delicate and 
weak, do not begin to compare with the present one. 
The attending Bodhisattvas too look serene, refined, and 
dignified. How the development of the Pure Land 
doctrine in Jax^an found its earliest exx)ressions in art 
may be traced in such pictures as this. When this 
picture is compared with that famous welcoming Amida 
of Koyasan, (See under the Tokyo Imperial Museum,”) 
wo notice that the latter surpasses the former in approaeli- 
ability, but as far as the inner consciousness of Amida in 
himself is concerned, the x)i*esent x^iotiue is far more 
eloquent of his sxnritnal power- In regard to tins difference, 
wo also observe the relatioiis existing bet-ween religious 
development and artistic exx^ression, and understand w^hy 
this belongs to early Pujiwm*a period. 

Kusha-Mandaba. l%dalji . — The picture represents 
the mmn object of worshix) in the Kusha Sect and its 
gumdian gods. In style and the mode of delineation, it 
follows the T^ang art. Wlnlc it is hard and ligid, a 
noble ft>eling is spread over the whole canvas. The 
figures when taken singly wuU find their x^^'^i’^dlels else- 
where, and the rare value of the x^'esent x>iotnre consists 
in the groujang of them all as the Kiisha Mandara. 

Gonzo. Fumm4n * — Gonzo (758--827) was a con- 
temporary of Xukai and his hiencl. The scnlptnr^il style 
of tiie x)r)rtrait is quite in keex^ing with tlie personality 
oi the monk, who was a serions-rninded observer of the 
Vimiya precex^ts. Tlie eyes are gazing, the mouth is 
open, a stiing of rosary in the riglit hand, and the left 
forming the “ mndra of x>5:‘eacMng,” the figure looks as 
if ready to start on Ms mission . Such a iree rendering 
is rarely met with in x^ortedture. The inscription is 
reported as comxx)sed and coined by Kukai, but the 
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report is incoiTecfc. Tlie hand-writing was not by Kiikai, 
but by somebody else whose date was not very much 
later than the year 828 mentioned at the end of the 
inscription. 

JioN Daishx, a Hosso Pateiabch (Fig. 133). Yalm- 
sidp* — Jion (630-681 or 682) was the greatest disciple of 
Hsiian-Tsang, and a deep iihilosoiiher of the Hosso Sect, 
-who w-as noted for a great number of the learned books 
lie -wrote. He died rather young being only fifty-three years 
of age. After his death, the Buddlnsts had* his portrait 
painted in order to commemorate the greatness of his 
personality and his work. The present picture w^as 
jiroduced in Japan following the Chinese original models. 
Hi>s remarkable genius shines through the lines gracefully 
executed, and one forgets that it ever had an original to 
copy from. Judging from the mode of delineation and 
the style of handwiiting which appears in the picture, 
the work probably belongs to the middle Fujiwarii 
period, 

SxiOTOKU-TAiSHi and High Pbiests. IcliijqjL — How 
Ifrince Shotoku was related to these high Buddhist priests 
is not known, but the picture is a splendid work of arfc. 
Some of the priests are comparatively well preserved and 
their original forms are rtaceable. Tlie method of 
coloring consists in empliasising the central parts and 
gowing Mnter towards the periphery. Over the shading, 
various designs are either di’awn or painted. The colors 
are fresh and brilliant after the manner of late Fujiwara. 
Enveloped by these rich and perfect colors, the high 
priests sit serene and express every characteristic of a 
saintly spirit commanding reverence. The source of this 
picture is of course in the art of the T^aug dynasty, but 
the atmosphere of elegance and refinement reveals the 
conception of late Fujiwara. 

Yaeushi and his Twelve Wabbiob-Gods. YdcM - in . 
— The delineation of the features, especially the strangely- 
delineated noses of the two BodHsattvas come fr'om the 
T^ang pictures, and the gadations of coloring too are 
similarly influenced. But the decox^ative patterns are 
essentially Japanese. Tliis mixture of the two styles, 
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Oliinese and Japanese, finally ciilmimited in tlie creation 
of perfect Fnjiwara art, but it is ratlier rare to sec tliis 
psrfeefcioii fully displayed in sueli a group picture as tlio 
present one. Another unusual thing about tins is that no 
gold pigment was used and that the large floral designs 
were made to set off by their relations to the Yariously- 
shaded gi’ound. So brilliantly accomplished a work was 
uimsual even in the Fnjiwara art. 

Buddha’s Entbanoe ihdo Nirvana. Shin- Yakusliyjt. 
— ^ilmong the many Nirvana pictures that have survived 
to us, this is one of those with distinctive features oi 
their own. The Buddha supposed to be dead ox^ens liis 
eyes — ^this is absolutely unique with tins jncture. The 
sorrow of the suiToiinding disci]3les is most cleverly 
exjeressed by a sort of frowning face,- — which is another 
Xieculiarity. The new mode of delineation comes fr*om 
the art of the Sung, and the skill of the aiiist is dis^day- 
ed in the technique of lines. A work of late Fnjiwara. 

The Fan-shaped Sutra (Fig. 134). SUtennoJi , — A 
Buddhist sutra copied on fan-sliax)8d jiax^er with lectures 
underneath. They deidct the social life of the time, 
aristocratic as well as plebeian, they are esjiecially nch 
in designs relating to water, some xoatterns looking like 
nmning -water are x)Poduced by the method known as 
Sumi-nagmld (or “flo-wing ink”). It is remarkable tlmt 
the human eyes are drawn with one line and nose with 
two broken lines. This mode of dehneation, however, 
induces a feeling of quietness and unaffected elegance, and, 
not only in the frices, but in the apx 3 ointment and in the 
aiatural backgi'ound, tliere is sometliing concordant with 
this feeling, which thus sj^reads itself all over the canvas. 
It was no other than the general emotional atmo3x>liere 
of late Fnjiwara, and as these pictures depicted the life 
as it was actually lived, the feehng was thus reflected in 
them. Tlie sutras copied were the Hokke-Kyo {Ptinclanka- 
Sulra) and other cognate scriptures, all of winch were 
then most Inglily revered and recited by the nolility, and 
the motive of the author who j)roduced this combination 
apxDarently incongruous is also suggestive of the spiiit of 
the age. 
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HlBTOliY OF BhIGISAN WITH TxXiUSTBATIOKH (Mg. 135). 
€hb(j(jsrms]({jl (or Slvigisaii). — Sliigisaii is tlio naiBC d tlio 
liioiint-ain clivirlijig K^.lwaelli Proviiiee from Tamato. Bi- 
shainoii ensliriiRxi iliore is still an objet't of popular devo- 
tion as lie is supposed to bestow on ns all tlie niaknial 
lia.]>piness wo desire. In olden times there nscxl to live 
a Jiol j man wlio first licgan to worsliip Bisliamon on iliis 
mountain, and lie was the ownei* of a miracnlons bowl. 
While he sat nnmoved liigh up in the mountains, lie made 
tlie l)owl go down in liis place and had his daily siipx3ly 
of food tlms well attended to. The rexx>rt of this super- 
natural power reached the Court. When the Emperor was 
indisposed, the holy man was ordered to come to the 
Court and to offer ]ira 3 "ers ibr recovery to the gods. But 
he did not appear himself in the Court, and jierforming 
tlie Hite of the Sword ” in liis mountains, made Kongo- 
dOji carry the supernatural message to the Emix^ror who 
was thus healed. Later on, liis elder sister came to Join 
him, but both of them had plenty to eat and were well 
furnished with garments. They all died in happiness. 
Those pictures made ux") in three roEs illustrate the life 
of this saintly jiersonality whose w^el&re and health were 
considered to lie due to the siixierhuman protection of the 
God Bisliamon. The fii*st roll deals with the mystery of 
the flying Ixiwd, the second is the healing of the Imperial 
illness, and the tliird the visit of the nun-sister. However 
simxile, each roll lias its mvn vaxiety, and yet there is one 
current of feeling flowing through it all, wliicli is, wonder- 
ment at a suxiernatural jiower and fiiitli in the miraculous 
endowunent of x^P^>sx)erity. The flying of the bowi and 
tliat of the divine messenger-l>oy tlirougli the air are the 
subjects of wonder with the people whose feelings are most 
ingeniously depicted. As to the flying, space and speed 
are suggested in the com^xisition and in the strokes of the 
brush. The roll tlmee depicts a quiet and peaceful natural 
background with the nun, pious and believing, as the 
central figure. THs work was produced in late Fujiwara, 
and the theme is so wonderfully worked out as to make 
it a forerunner of all those picture-rolls {yemcilmiimo\ 
which embellish the succeeding period. 
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The Kegon PimBiMAGE Eox.ls. TodmjL — Tlie Ke- 
gon sntra tells tlie story of a pilgiim called Zenzai-doji 
wlio goes about seeking the truth, visiting fifty-five places 
inhabited by sages and philosophers. The present rolls 
illustrate the tour of this earnest seeker of the truth. 
The delineation is simple, free, and sketch-like ; the color- 
ing is quiet and unaffected; they are in perfect keeping 
with the spiritual atmosphere which envel()|)3 tlie XDure and 
simple-hearted religious pilgrim Zenzai. The inscriietions 
appealing in the pictures are the composition of a Sung 
writer, and it is likely that the model pictures were also 
of the same period. As the sketchy mode of delineation 
as seen in these rolls originated late in the Fujiwara and 
passed into the Kamakura period, these rolls were probably 
produced about that time. 

Lotus and Watee-bibds (twofold screen). TIbryujL 
— It was originally a wall picture decorating the panels 
of the Shariden belonging to Hdryuji. It was peeled off 
the panels to be preserved in a batter form, and was first 
made into a pair of kakemono, and recently into this 
form. As the Shariden was constructed in about 1208, 
the picture is likely of the same age. On the other side 
of one of the panels wHeh -was also decorated with a 
picture, it is recorded that it was the work of the 
Buddhist artist Soncln, and the present picture intended 
to match that of the other side also perhaps came from 
the same brush. Early in the tliirtentli century this 
artist occasionally painted landscape pictures on some 
public places, and it was not impossible for Mm to produce 
such pictures as tMs quite independent of Ms profession 
as Buddhist painter. 

The Teneold woeld. Baihbji, — Ten stages are 
distinguished in the progress of the spiritual life, on the way 
from the sufferings of selfish desires to the happiness of 
deliverance, and these stages are illustrated here in fifteen 
pictures. Many of them are designed after the Chinese 
style, especially the trees and the rocks look like a direct 
copy of the Sung pictures, but tlie landscape and the 
figures get a regular J apanese treatment. WHle designs and 
materials are thus a combination of the CHnese and the 
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Japanese style, tliey are liappily liarmoiiised by elegant 
brusli-strokes and no trac?es of stiffness are felt. On ac- 
count of this fine use of the brush and of the Jiipanesij 
designs in which it is particularly noticeal de, the Avork 
is attributed to late liainakura. 

Kujaku Myoaa^o. IlbryujL — Of the nifiny Kujakii 
Myowos that have come down to us, tliere ai*e none so 
pnmitive in featmes as this. The MyoAvd is not assuming 
a frontal straight postee, but looks somoAvhat inclined 
and easy. The peacock is unrealistic, and its beautiful 
fe^ithers are not displayed enough, but the Acay it caixies 
the rider is x^^^werfully and successfully Avorked out. 
33isregarding the couA^entionalism AAdiich is generally seen 
in pictures of this kind, the author’s naiA^e attempt to 
eniicli the contents deserA^es appreciation. The tradition 
sapng that it came from the T^'ang may not be true, 
probiibly it is a direct copy of a T‘ang origimiL 


III. ALLIED ARTS 

Gigaku Masks. Todaiji. — A dance called Gigaku ” 
Avas introduced into Japan in the twentieth year of the 
Empress Suiko, and ever since the ait; Avas learned by 
the court nobles. It reached the height of glory in the 
Nara period, after Avhich time it gradually declined and 
is altogether forgotten noAV. The music as Avell as the 
dance is known to nobody, all that is left to us are these 
masks Avhich Avere used for dancing. Most of these are 
preserved at Todaiji. They are so formed as to be put 
on OA’-er the head, preserAung their primitiveness and then 
they look so heaA-y and humorous. Six of the masks here 
exhibited have the date inscribed inside, ‘‘the fifth year 
of Tempyd Shoho ” (753 A.D.), and as the rest are of the 
same type, they Avere all prol^ably made Avhen the Nara 
dynasty Avas most flourishing. For practical reasons, 
lighter materials are used, such as pauloAvnia Avood or 
dry-lacquer. 

A Mitsuda Box. TodaijL — The use of Mitsuda 

(lead oxide) as a varnishing medium, because of conveni- 
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eiic0 and dimibility, was chiefly a]pplied to articles of 
utility, in particnlar to those with large a sni’face. Tlie 
material was still in favor in the Nara period. Tins 
large ])(>x is just such an example. It is constructed 
of the Kndki wood, and after the first coating of lacquer, 
floral and animal designs are painted in red, bluish gTeen, 
and other colors, all mixed with mitsuda. The designs are 
symmetrical, but flowei'S and birds are not all decorative, 
they retain sometliing of a picture. This was peculiar to 
the Nara patterns, together -with tlie fexct that the flowers 
and birds painted were foreign. 

Kwaoenkei, a Musical Insteumext (Fig. 136). 
Kofuh/ji , — Tins is made of metal, whereas one mtKle of 
the stone produced at Kwagen (Hua Yiian) bears the 
same name, whicli name, however, is now more generally 
applied to the metal one. Aparb from its value as a 
musical instrument, the decorations of four dragons and a 
lion attract more of our attention at present. The inter- 
twining of the four ch’agons is most exquisitely liandled, 
surely a work of a genius. The lion in contrast to the dy- 
namical dragons is admirably statical. They bespeak tlie 
art of the T'ang, perhaps of the seventh century, and 
some of the Nara envoys to Cliina must have brought it 
from that side of the water. 


TOSHODAIJI, Nishinokyo 

TMs temple -^vas built in 759 by Ganjin, a Gliinese 
Buddhist of the Eitsu Sect wdio came to Japan a few 
years before. All that is left of the former magnificence, 
is the Kondo (Main Hall), Kodo (Lecture Hall), and two 
storehouses, and the rest were either burned down or 
reconstructed. 

Passing through the south gate and an avenue of old 
pines we see the grand building of the Kondo right in 
front, behind wdiich stands the Leotube Hall. Between 
this and Kondo, to the east there is the Deum Towee 
(rebuilt in 1240), in well-balanced construction and grand- 
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ly execntocL To the west, feicing the Drum Tower^ shiBcls 
the BeXjL Towee v;hieli l)eiEg bxn’Hecl is at present nothing 
Init a niiserahle knnpomry structure. In oil days them 
were tw«.) hnildings east and west of the Main Hall, n?- 
served for the monks’ quarters, ])ut 3iow only one of them 
remains, known as the IXaido, a Ivainakn3‘a s'cconstaMietiom 
Hast of the J.h:iid<3 stand the two STOBEiiousES one of wliicli 
is the Library (Kydzo), both prol)ably ^vs/rks of the Nara 
period. Back of the Lectiire Hall is the office building 
of the temple. In the west of the Koiido there is the old 
site of the Kaidan~in or Buddhist Baptistery. 

The Main' Hale (Konclo, Figs, 137, 1.38) measures 
92 X 48, and is the largest and most ex<3ellent and most 
typical survival of all Nara architecture. It stands on a 
stone pla,tform, and is a one-story building ^vitli liipped 
roof, in app^^.lranc^ statelj' juid iui]):>sing and yet elegant. 
The siyle is an impi’ovement on the TViug, the columns 
are massive, brackets and details are lioldly an<l splendklly 
ciaistructal. The roof is tiled and butli sides of tlie 
ridge-pole are still found decorated with the slrlbi. The 
exteriors are painted principally with red oxide of iron 
while the sanctuary inside is ornamented, on pillars xij) 
to the ceiling, with floral designs and ^vith pictures of 
Buddlias and Bodhisattvas, — ^all in the magnificent and 
perfect style of the N’ara period. 

As of all the survived Nara buildings the present 
Konclo reminds us most of the past splendor of the Great 
Buddha Hall of Tddaiji, so are the ]3nddhist statues en- 
shrined in the Main Hall of Tosh(3dalJi the nearest 
approach in sculpture or at least in its tliemes, to the 
unparalleled . interior of the Daibutsu-clen (Chreat Buddha 
Hall). liusHAXiA, tlie Main Buddha worshipped here, is 
in the sitting posture, measuring 16 shcLlc% attended on 
botlx side by Senju-Kwakkon (the one-thousmid armed) 
and Yakushi (Buddha the healer), both standing, and 
respectively measuring 17 and 12 slwiku (Fig. 138). In 
size they do not begin to compare with those in the 
Great Buddlia Hall, but the grand way in which they 
fill up the entire hall even up to the ceihng, apparently 
too low to shelter these statues, calls up to one’s mind 
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tlie old vision of the gigantic Buddha Hall of Todaiji. 
Whoever comes to this Kondd and loots at all these 
works of art on the platform, will be surprised at the 
hugeness of these statues as compared with the Hall in 
which they were to be placed. But this superficial in- 
congruity reflects the spixit of Buddhism of those times, 
and at the same time the cliaracteristics of Kara art. As 
this tiinity was synchronous with the founding of the 
Hall, it represents the most developed type in teclmique 
of dry-lacquer art. Of the three, Kushana is the master- 
piece, and YakusH ranks the lowest. Those who are 
struck with the stately dignity of the facial expression of 
the Buddha may be able to a certain extent to idealise 
the pure, unaffected religious sentiment winch made the 
artist carve these Buddhas, literally one thousand in 
number, on the mandorla back of Rushana. The Senju- 
Kwamion, is also unique in being provided exactly with 
one thousand arms, the extreme complexity of which is 
most admirably managed with consummate skill altogether 
unparalleled in history. Generally speaking, those sculp- 
tures are, in refined, noble sentiment, slightly inferior to 
those in the Sangatsudo of Todaiji, but in technique are 
much advanced (Figs. 140, 141). 

In the Kondd, there are some more statues such as 
Bohit3N, Taishaicu, and the Four Guardian Gods ifll 
life-size and carved in wood. They are contemporaneous 
works with those already mentioned, but in workman- 
ship far inferior. 

The Lecture-Hall (Kodo, Fig. 141), measuring 
111.524 X 44.688, was originally the Waiting Flail belong- 
ing to the Imperial Palace group, wliich was given to 
the temple when the latter was founded. It is the only 
relic bequeathed from the Nara period that reflects the 
Palace Architecture of early Kara. It is a single-story 
building, with an irimoya roof ; though its exteriors were 
greatly modified at the time of the Kamakura repaiiing, 
the inside retains the former features unaltered. 

The following are the principal statues and other 
objects of art kept here 

1. Mirokn Bosatsu, wood, 1287 ; 2. Two Deva- 
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kin^, woork Nara ; 3* Head of a Biiddlia, wood, Nam ; 
4. Seated Buddha., wood, Kara; 5. Ihiddha Ileafl, dry- 
lacqiicr, Nara ; 6 . Bosatsii wocxl, Nara ; 7. Dai- 

itolai-Mydwal, wood, Eiirly Heian; 8. Fudd-Myowc’), 
seated, wood, by Taiikai (1630-1670] ; 9, W<x)deii 

oriaimented Iramc) for Drum, Kamakura ; 10. Wooden 
frame f(.)r CJong, Kamakura* 


YAKUSHIJI, Nishinohji) 

When the Consort of tlie Emx^eror Teimmi was ill 
in 680, he vowed to have «a gilt-broiize image of Yakushi 
made upon her recovery. The orders were given, but 
Ijefore the}’- were successfully canied out, the Emperor 
himself died. When the Enijn'ess succeeded the Emx3eror 
as ruler of Japan, she continued the -work, and it was in 
698 that all the buildings and statues necessary to 
create a grand ensemble of arcMtecture to be known as | 
Yakusliiji were completed generally. When Nara was 
made a new capital, the temple was removed in 718 to 
the present location. In those days two to^vers east 
and west stood facing each other in front of the Kondo, 
but one of them is now left, for the w’-est tower was 
destroyed by fire. 

The Kondo is reached after passing the South Gate. 

It is a later reconstruction, but the white marble platform 
inside and the statues on it are of original date. Behind 
the Kondo is the Kodo (Lecture-Hall) of modern con- 
struction, in wdiich is enslrrined a Yakushi trinity in 
gilt-bronze, w^ork of the Nara period. By the pond, 
w’-est fr^ont of the Kondo, is the Bnssokusekido, and a 
pagoda towering high towards the east is the East 
Pagoda, behind winch is the Toindo. 

The Yakushi trinity in the Kondo, is perhaps the 
original one removed here tc^ether with the main temple. 

(Pigs. 143, 144). The trinity was most exquisitely worked 
out, but unfortunately, like many other things, the back 
mandorla was destroyed by fire and replaced by a jpox 
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substitute. Except for very small parts the gilt is all gone, 
but in its general formation tlie bronsie trinity stands as 
gi'eat <ancl impressive as ever on a specially nionldod dais 
over tlie marble platform. In tliese images we encounter 
the most perfectly forined fetitures of Buddhist statuar 3 % 
All timee of them are superb in poise, displaying a 
consummate art which was never before attained. The 
attendant Bodhisattvfis, leaning towards one side, support 
tliemselves with one leg, — free in attitude and yet with 
calm dignity they stand. The body is covered with 
drapery, and yet seems to be showing itself tlnough it, 
evincing the height of development in this line. The 
drapery-folds are not complicated, nor are they merely 
conventional : they hang sofdy down and yet strong in 
execution. They, together with the double-folding of the 
thin scarf, gieatly enhance the perfection of shaxoe in the 
attending shitues. The form of the central figure is also 
splendidly proporiioned, unlike most of the siuiihir statues 
produced in those days. The masterful amingemeiits of 
the di^aperies are visible only in the best works of Greek 
scailptme. It is simply marvellous that the transplanta- 
tion of T^ang art which finally consummcutes in such 
creations as this Tiikushi trinity or the She-Kwannon 
to l:>o treated later, has survived e\^en to the present 
day. 

The Yakushi trinity in the Lecture Hall (Kodo) is 
another colossal group of bronze statues, probaldy cast 
at about the same time as the first mentioned. But 
besides being damaged by fire or sufiering from late 
repairs, this set was from the first quite an inferior work 
of art. 

The East Pagoda (38.3 square and the entire height 
111.86, Fig. 142) is a tliree-storied one erected on a stone 
platform, but as each story has- what is known as 
‘"skirting rcx)f ’’ the general a|)p3arance is that of a six- 
storied xi'igodR- The bracket system of each story is 
executed in a bold, daring manner, su|)poi*ting the huge 
overhanging roof. The addition of the "" skirting roofr ” 
breaks the monotony of the outline in a most original 
yet most cliarming way. The soxin (kind of finial) that 
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etijys tlie roof is most sliax>elyj and gi^^es a ea])tiTating 
gTa(>3 t(j tlic wliolo steueture. THs is one of tlie best 
S|)eeiiiieii3 of Japiiiese x)iig<.xla arcliiteeture. 

Inside tlie (m'gmally tliere were fonr elay 

statues of Sliaka rex)resentiiig four of tbe eiglit as])2ct3 of 
liis life, that is, Concex:)tion, Birtli, Enjoyment, and 
Peimnce, But they are no more there, and in their e 
a dais was })laeed on wHch shmd the yaiioiis Buddhist 
statues. Both outside and inside tlie building is x)Binte<l 
with red oxide of iron while the ceiling is decorated 
with colored patterns. 

Toindo (80.22 X 89.9) is a reconstruction of the year 
1285, with a frontage of seven s^ians to the side of foin*, 
single-stoiT, irimoya style, showing characteristics of 
middle Kamakura. 

The Sho-Kwakxon Slnine of this 

ELall, like the Yakiishi trinity of the Kondo, is another of 
the superb bronze wYirks of Jax^an. Though its date is 
not quite definitely known, there is no doul.)t of its Iniing a 
Xn’oduct of early Kara. Sux^srficially, it looks oonventiomd, 
but underneath there is a most beriutifuUy finined 
realistic body. It is the culmination of T^ang /irt, x^^r- 
fectly developed. It is <a worthy match to tlie mural 
X^aintings of Horyuji (Fig. 145). 


IIORYUJI, Horynji 

Ploryuji is a treasure house of the old architecture and 
the old art of Japan. It comprises 28 Imildings under 
“ State Protection ” and one hundred and two aiiiicles se- 
lected as “State Treasures.” We have here all the styles of 
arcMtecture and sculpture represented between the seventh 
century and the middle thirteenth. The grounds are 
divided into quarters, east and west, called To-in and 
Sai-in, and the western qimrter from the beginning has 
been the site of Horyuji. Its founding was in 607, and 
its founders wei*e the Emx>ress Suiko and lier heir- 
apxxrrent, Prince Shotoku. In spite of the several 
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catastrophes that took place since then, the quarter iu- 
eliiding the Kondo, five-storied pagoda, Chiimon and 
galleries iniracnlously escaped destruction. These build- 
ing's are thus the oldest wooden arcliitecture not only in 
Japan, but in the entire world. The rest of the buildings 
originally making up Horyuji either were destroyed or 
went through a reconstruction, but in its general outline, 
as far as grandness of scale and regularity of system go, 
the present temple-group is still regarded as the perfect 
example of its kind. The site of the Td-in temple group 
was where once stood the palatial residence of Prince 
Shotoku, and it was Cryoslhn who set up in 739 a 
monastery, i.e,, Td-in, the Main Hall of which is 
Yiirnedono. 

Nanbaimon (rebuilt in 1439) stands in front of the 
main temple, and is a masterpiece of its kind in the 
Muromachi period. Inside the gate, on the left of the 
broad passageway is the officehouse, and in this building 
there is set up small structure called the Shinbo, rebuilt 
in 1284. Ujx>ii the inside dais of the Sliindd stand 
Yakxjshi tbinity and the Fobb Guaebian Gobs, both in 
wood and of Fujiwara period. Going further, our walk 
is cut across by a broad pathway running east and 
west, at the east end of wliich is erected Tobatmon of 
of the Nara period, and at the west end is Seimon, 
wliile right in fr’ont of us we see the Mibble Gate 
(Chumon). Galleries extend aloirg both sides of this 
Gate. To the east of the court thus encircled by the 
galleries is the Kor^JBO and to the west the Five-stobieb 
Pag-oba, presenting a delightful contrast of height and 
size. The galleries are connected at the back with the 
Geeat Leotube Hall (Dai-Kobo), wliile at their two 
turning points there are the Belfey (rebuilt in 990) with 
a Bell of the Nara period and the Libeaby (of Nara) 
facing each other. This quarter generally was completed 
in the seventh century, and halls, a tower, a gate, and 
galleries make in outline a delightful ensemble, and in 
sentiment refined and elegant. 

Behind the Great Lecture Hall stands raised Kami- 
NO-BO (rebuilt, 1311) where the wooden Shae:a tbinity 
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2 . lldhnn 

fi Jlmasko 

4. Shill';! 6 

5. Churwtm 

6. Koiiflo 

7. (Joju no-to 

8. Kwturd 

5:#, Siiiiro 

10. Kyuzo 

11. mao 

12- &m-r4o4lid5' ■ ^ 
va. Jl^sOdla . . 

14. f?ai*en''ilo 

15. Nisliimiiro 
10. Sankyo in 

17. Sliuiyo'in 

18. iiigashiinuro 
Ik Tfiumamuro 

20. Kofuzb 

21. Hosod'jiiJ 

22. JikWo 

28 . Jist^bin 

24, Todiiimon 

25, Fahi^ouon 

20. Tom Kamir.or* 

27. Toin lUido 

28. „ XwairS 

29. „ Ynmedoij.f 

30. „ S'hikynku.oii.Hi 

31. „ BliiU'idt'JU yt-d'jfri 

32. „ Sbiiro 

S3. „ DtJUpoflO 

34. Kitarnaro-in OniotcnKai 

35, „ Hondo 

3G. Kitumarola 

37, Qkwji&ji 
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of early Fiijiwara is enslirined- To tlio west, Sa*NKi6-IK 
and Nisiii-MiTRo (rebnilt, 1231) and tlie east, Siiobyo-in 
(rebuilt, 1284) and HigaslibMiiro (of Kamakura), all 
reminiscent of tlie old Buddliist cloisters. Nortli of 
Nislxi-miiro is Jfzono (rebuilt, 1372), to the left of wliicli 
a flight of stei)s leads us to an ocbigonal building called 
Sai-endo (rebuilt, 1249). On the west of HigasH-muro 
is Kishi-Mubo Tsuma-inuro, still further east is a toisuro 
house known as Kofiizo. From this we proceed east-north 
to the JiKiBo and HosonONO. The eTikidd is a simple 
construction of the Kara era, inside which there is a 
sliiine containing a dry4aex:|uer Yakusht (of Kara). 

The To-in group of the temple cx:*cupies its own 
quarter east of Sai-in. The Maik Gate (rebuilt in the 
Sluromaclii period) standing south is generally closed, 
and the passage to the teinx^le is through the Shikyaku- 
MON (of the Muroinachi period). The Main Hall (Yume- 
dong), stands in the centre of the enclosure, in front of 
winch is Eaido (rebuilt, 1231), and beliind Shabiden and 
Yedono (late twelfth century) make one building, Yume- 
dono is suiToimded with a gallery (of Muromachi) wliicli 
connects Eaido on the south and Shariden and Ye-dono 
on the north. Dempobo is at the back of the latter 
buildiiig, which was the old Lecture Hall. In Slmriden, 
a ‘‘ shari ’’ relic is kept in a beautiful reliquary, while the 
walls of Yedono are painted with pictures illustrating the 
life of Prince Shotoku. Derappdo was originally the 
residence of the Lady Tachibana, mother of the Empress 
Komyd, who was the Consort of the Emperor Shomu, 
and was removed to the present site at the time of the 
Ibimding of the temples. It is thus the only relic of the 
residential buildings of the Kara period. In tlie Beleby 
(of Kamakui’a) west of Dempddo is hung a Bbonee Bell 
cash under the Kara dynasty. 

Edtamuro-in com]pris^ another group of temples 
forming its own quarter north of To-in. Both the Main 
Hall and the Fbont Gate were rebuilt in 1494, an ex- 
cellent sample of Muromachi architecture. 

El passing, mention may be made of Ohuguji which 
is east of the To-in monast^* The building itself is 
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comparatively of recent date, but Iiei*e is a ‘‘ State 
Treasure” representing tlie art of tlie Asuka period and 
one of tlie superb masterpieces of Japanese sculptime. We 
mean ISfyomiN-KwANNON, the cMef object worsliipped 
bere (Fig* 164). 

Tlie Koismo (45.9x35.3, Fig. 146).— This double- 
roofed Buddha Hall stands upon a double platform with 
a frontage of five spans and the side of four. An 
irmoya roof is covered with tiles. Early in the Nara 
period the fest story was encircled with a “skirting 
roof” with the idea of protecting the precious statues 
and frescoes. The columns are massive and have an 
enfrisis ; the overhanging eaves are supported by peculiar- 
ly constructed brackets, and the whole aspect of the 
building presents a vdgorous and daring spirit. The 
proportions are splendid, there is nothing more to be 
desired, refineness of sentiment is felt in every line. The 
interior is furnished with a clay dais in the centre upon 
which are placed various Buddhist figures and slrrines. 
The surrounding walls are decorated with the pictures of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Red oxide of iron is used to 
paint inside and outside, but the curved ceiling is orna- 
mented with lotus-fiower designs. While the building is 
now more than 1300 years old, being the oldest wooden 
architecture of the world, the original materials are com- 
paratively well preserved. In style it follows that of the Six: 
Dynasties in Chimi which was introduced to Japan thi‘ough 
Korea. Neither in China nor Korea are extant any 
wooden buildings reminiscent of those olden times, and 
for that reason alone the Kond5 of Horyuji, together witli 
the five-storied Pagoda, the Middle Gate (Ghumon) and 
the Gallery, is the most precious relic not only in Japan 
but in the history of architecture of Eastern Asia. 

The Kondd of Horyuji is a treasure house of Japan 
in which the old^t and best arts of the country are 
|)reserved, and in this respect it is of the highest value. 
When one confronts a triple set of trinities, under the 
quaint baldacliins and upon the central Sumeru {Bhumi) 
altars, also quaintly formed, which are the oldest Buddhist 
statues Japan has ever created, one cannot help being 
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struck wit]i Ji fecliug uf reverence. In ilie siiiciest sense 
of i’lie tcirsn tliey may not be ‘Hlie oldest/' but let ns 
tliiiik of tlic long pist of more tlian thMeen Inindred 
years, wlien Prime Sliobiku, the first Buddliist (levuUxi 
and tlio fii*st patron of tlie arts, decliaited these statues to 
tlie Eiiddkx as expressions of liis piety. Is it not really 
marvellous that they have survived bj us tlirougb the 
changes of time? 

The Yakushi Tkxnut to the right was mmle in 607 
when tlic temple was founded, and the central Shaka 
Tiunity a little later in 623 (Fig. 147). These dates are 
definitely known from tlie insciiptions on the back of the 
haloes, and even the name of the artist is engi-aved in 
tlie case of the Shaka trinity. Tori •was the author of it 
who is well known as the oldest sculptor of Jax^iin. 
These two sots d trinities ^:lre so formally executed as to 
make them both, look alike in st^le. Those stone scLilj)tures 
of the South and North Djnnisties in China served them as 
X)rototyp3S wlncli were now transfeiTod to bronze %vork. 
Of these coxnes, however, the Shaka tiinity shows a better 
teclmique x>roving the master workmanshix) of Tori the 
artist. The side-atteiidants of the Shaka tiinity, as men- 
tioned in the inscri]>tioii, were S3mchronou3ly 

with the central figure, but those of Takushi trinity belong 
somewhat to a later date as we can judge from their 
style. The Amida Tjiinity to the left resembles as far as 
grouxnng goes the other trinities, but fr-om the point of 
view of artistic style, it is quite cliiierent. It is a far 
later jxroduction, and that it was cast in the yeiir 1231 
is detinxtly known. The realistic treatment winch was 
then iprevaleiit is visible in this work- Why those stetues 
came to be jiiaced between the older baldacMns ^nid dais 
is explmned by the tradition that the older set was earned 
oil l)j theft. WHle this is doubtful, there is one fact to 
which attention should be directed, which is tins. One 
of the attendant statues to the left of Amida does not 
Ixelong to the said new set, but was replaced by an old 
work of the Nara xxeriod. As to the CANOriES hanging 
over the three sets of the Buddlm Trimty, they again 
found them j^rototype in the stone sculpture in Cliina. 
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Tliose over the Ainida and the central Shaka are of the 
same old type, but the one over the Yakushi was made 
late probably about the time (circa 1233) when Ainida 
was made. The copying is, however, only apparent, there 
is always something newly kidded not only in this case 
but in the case aforementioned. WHle the statues are 
thus a mixed composition, they are each for its time incom- 
parably large bronze works, making a complete set with 
unusual baldachins and dais, — a parallel of all wHch is 
now nowhere to be seen. 

At the foOT corners of the dais there stand the Foxjk 
Guabbian Gobs, winch are the only wooden relics of those 
days, we mean, of that group. According to the inscrip- 
tion, we know that they were composite products of several 
artists, but in general style they follow Tori and are a 
successful attempt in reproducing in wood what was done 
in stone. Of all the Buddhist sculptmes these four gods 
lend themselves most to a variety of treatment, tmd it is 
quite interesting to obserwe how the present statues stand- 
ing upright had gone through various modifications until 
they came to assutne the dramatic postures which we see 
in the other statues of the Bour Gods kept in tins temple. 
Its pierced metal works used variously for decorations, as 
well as many other examples to be mentioned below, are 
all characteristic of this age (Fig. 148). 

There is the famous “ Tamamxjshi ” Shbiisie on the 
altar, the name obtains from the wings of an insect called 
Tamamushi (beetle) which were inlaid under the pierced 
metal work (Fig. 149), Anciently it was known as the 
^‘Empress Suiko’s Shrine,’'* the form of it undoubtedly 
is of the Sniko era. The upper story called “ Kuden- 
yo ” is a miniature copy of the Kondd, and the miniature 
dais in the lower story is of the same pattern as that on 
winch the Kondd statues are standing. The fim'al Shibi ” 
placed at e^ich end of the topmost roof line together with 
the roof tiled in a peculiar fashion, furnish a fine model 
for reconstructing the roof of the Kondo now going on. 
The perforated bronze plates decorating the pillars and 
other parts of the shrine are characteristic of the age. 
The BuddMst statue enshrined is not the original one, but 
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a siibBtitnte a little later, of mediocre worlcmaiisliip. 
Wliat is of incomparable •value remins(*eiit of tlie art ol 
the day is tlie so-cjilled Mitsuda ’’ pictures painted on 
the doors and on tlie dais, Mitsuda ” is a mixture of 
oxide of kfid and oil, the use of wliich in painting was 
rare in later periods than Nara. Some of the sul>jects of 
the paintings are from the life of Shaka ; they are complex 
in nature, but in com]X)sition formal, and in the inode of 
delineation simple. They are of the same style jxs the 
sculptures of the time. Most pictures are greatly defaced 
and cannot l)e made out, but in the study of painting of 
those old bygone ixges they are the only relics of value. 
(Fig. 150). 

The other one known as the Lady Tachibana Shbixe 
is of the same construction as the Tamamuslii slirine, with 
tlio palace-form (Kudenyo) on tlie dais, but the most 
noticeable difference lies in having a canopy instead of 
the roof (Fig. 151). The canopy resembles in form the one 
of the Asuka style already refeiTed to, but in the arabes- 
que details of decoration one can trace something of a later 
style. While this slirine is inferred according to the re- 
cords to be a work of early Nara, the features distinctive 
of this transition pexiod are the bronze statues of the 
Amida Teinity enslnined there (Figs. 152, 153). The 
statues rest upon rounded lotus-flowers as pedestals which 
are siip^xirted by twisted stems rising fr*om a wavy pool 
covered with lotus-leaves, all in bronze. A pictorial! feeling 
one gains from such a composition stands in great con- 
trast to the p 3 Tamidal construction of the Shaibi trinity 
above mentioned, and in like manner the drapery-lines 
Lave now wonderfully gained in the grace of unduhitions. 
Even in them, however, one may say that the x)rior period 
is still seen reflected. If so, one must go for things 
absolutely new to the decorative paintings on the doors 
and the dais. Tliat the frices of the Mitsuda Bodlii- 
sattvas on the panels are plump and expressive, that their 
poses are graceful and well-balanced, that their flying 
robes and skirts are elegantly rhythmic, — ^in all tins we 
cannot help but noticing a complete renovation in the 
arts of the preceding generation* The way in wMch the 
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limbB show tliemselyes through the draperies, also deserves 
attention. The pictures of the Bodliisattvas in the dais 
are painted in color on the chalked ground, wliich dife 
in teeliniqne from those just described, but in style belong 
to the same order. Quite in contrast to the convention- 
alism of the Tamamushi ” pictures, they have life,— those 
Bodliisattvas on lotus-flowers in various playful atritudes 
of self-enjoyment. The relief figimes on the back screen 
of the main Buddha have a similar pictorial effect. The 
sfiyle of painting, which as we see it here is to chaw the 
outline first in red line and afterwards to shade it in red, 
developed fnrtlier, finally culminating in the mural painting 
of the Kondo itself. 

Let us now proceed to the greatest art objects inside 
the Kondo and one of the highest productions in tlie 
history of Japanese jiainting. We mean the Mural 
Patntinos. The twelve principal ones decorating the four 
walls of the Kondo are the four BuddMst paradises on 
the larger walls and eight Bodliisattvas on the smaller 
walls. The method of painting consisted in drawing lines 
and applying color to the diy finish of the wall — a sort 
of Fresc/) Sacco. The outlining in red and .shading in the 
same color is what we have alreacly refen*ed to, regarding 
the Tacliibana shrine pictures, and this is also the method 
used in painting the Ajanta cave pictures and those found 
in the Khotan ruins. It first developed in the early 
Ttog, influenced by the art of Cenkal Asia, and afterwards 
iniToclueed into this country. The date of these paintings 
is therefore later than the founding of the Kondo, and 
about the time when a reconstruction took x^h'^'Ce in the 
Wado era (711). The grand composition over a large 
extension of the wall, and the wonderfully hcarrnonious 
combination of realism and idealism in the faces and 
postures of all the Buddhas and Bodliisattvas, fill the be- 
holder’s mind with mingled feelings which are partly 
religious and partly aesthetic; for wMle the sublimity 
of the religious sentiment which inspired such a work as 
tliis deeply impresses one, still one cannot also escape a 
sense of wonder at so beautifully created a specimen of art. 
Ko such productions have so far come down to tis in 
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IxiBtoij, Of tlie four large paintings, the one depicting 
Amida's para-dise on tlie western wall leads the rest. When 
wo study in detail a, 11 the artistic elements cf)mposing the 
picture and trace their Ihstoneal signifioatioji, we shall 
rexilise what a high place they will occupy in the liistor}' 
of Rrstern art (Kgs. 154, 155). 

The Kondd, however, is not yet finished with those 
mural paintings, for there xire some other objects of 
interest, historically and artistically considered. Some of 
tliein Imve been here from of old as religioxrs objects, 
while others are for safer keeping transfeiTed irom other 
temples. Seeing all in one view, one feels as if going 
tlirough the whole history of Biiddliist sculpture. Miroku, 
Fugen-Yemmyo, and the colored Sho-Kwannon, all in 
wood, are excellent works of clnselling in early Heian 
])eriod. The other Sho-Kwakkon and Eichijoton and 
j[3rsHAMOXTEN, the last two making a pair, are gocxl re- 
pi‘esentatives of effeminate sculpture of die Fujiwara 
period. One tyx)ical Muromachi product in winch the 
i*ealistic Kamakura workmaiiship is finished up with more 
delicacy and finesse is Gokei-Monju. 

The Five-storied Pagoda (Fig. 156). — ^The first- 
story of tins x)Rgoda measures 21,2 square and is 105.2 
high, standing on a double stone-foundation. Later, a 
skirting roof ’’ -was added to the first story. The whole is 
well shaped. Proportions are beautiful and graceful, and 
tlie sense 'of stability obbiins. The style is that of the 
Kondo. The gilt serin topping adds to the shaj^liness 
of the tower. It dates the same as the Konde. 

At the centre of the first story stands a great Sumeru 
made in clay oh the four sides of which are reproduced 
a Exbvana group (north), Miroku group (south), Yuima 
group (ejist), ancl the distribution of the Buddha’s sham 
(west). They are the only clay group of figures now 
extant. Such themes as these with Shaka as central 
figure were also found in Chinese and Indian prototy|3es 
as a feature of ancient Buddhist arfc. The difficulty 
attending to the execution in groux^ sciilxotiire of such 
grand dramatic scenes needs no special mentioning. To 
fill up a narrow given space with small figures generally 
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ends ill presenting at best some sldlfnllj executed models, 
but tliis was not tlie case with om* ai*tist. Unfortunately, 
owing to the destructibility of the material, the original 
ones have been repeatedly replaced by those we have at 
present, poor and unworthy. Even those that are genuine- 
ly old could not escape corrosion. One can now only 
infer from the few happy survivals wliat once w’-as, and 
mentally form the wonderful groupings of the old. The 
date is definitely known to be 711, when the art of clay 
modleing was about to enter upon the glorious age of 
Tempyo. That they were copies of the T^ang art requires 
no argument (Fig. 156). 

The Cntj'MON, or the Middle Gate (39.8 x 28.2) — ^This 
gate has an unusual proportion of four spans to the fr*ont 
and of tliree to the side. It is in style like the Kondo, 
but the execution is somewhat delicate, the eaves are 
overhanging, and the roof has softer curves, which all 
contribute to give a quiet and grave appearance. At each 
side of the gate there stands a clay Ni-o, which was first 
made in 711, but after 1186 repeatedly repaired. 

Daikodo (Great Lecture Hall 111x54:) — ^After its 
first establishment it was destroyed by fire in 925, and 
in 991 the Main Hall of Eumyoji in Yamaslnro province 
was transferred here which is the present Daikodo. A 
building of nine spans front and four to the side, with 
tmirimoya roof, in which the characteristics of the Euji- 
wara period are visible. The Yakijshi Triniit on the 
altar is a great wood sculpture, and together with the 
lialoes and dais, they are all of early Eujiwara. Though 
there are some imitative marks, perlmps influenced by the 
environment, of the Nara style of sciilpkire, they are of 
a style before the Eujiwara was psrfected, corresponding 
to the date of the founding of this Hall. The wooden 
Gods guarding the four quarters of the central dais are 
also of the same date. The portrait statue (wood) of 
Abbot Eanroku which is kept in the shrine is an 
excellent work belonging to the early Heian period. 

Saiendo Statues.— Yakushi Nyobai here worsliippad 
as the chief Buddha was made in late Nara period when 
the art of dry-lacquer sculpture reached the height of 
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perfection. The shape of enrled locks, the clmracteiistie 
way of disposing the draperies, the solo of the f<M)t placed 
over the knee, — ^tliese alone are enough indicators of tlioso 
times. That the present statue lacks somewhat in vigor 
of spirit which is generally observable in such gt*cat 
woi'ks as were made in those days, is probably due to its 
stolid expression, the result of later repairs so Cfilled. The 
cMs w^as on the whole a work of the same period, floiidl}" 
executed, but the halo was remade in 1283 (Fig. 158).* 

The huge wocjd statue of Jizo Bosatbu kept in this 
Hall is of early Heian period and lias its own features. 
It is one of the oldest Jizd works. The Thousand-abmed 
Kwannon is late Fiijiwara and mediocre. The Twelve 
Wabbiob-gods are of Kamakura, also mediocre. 

Shobyoin Statues. — At the centre of the slnine 
stands Pbince Shotoku supposed to be then forty-five 
years of age (some say thirty-five), to the right of winch 
is Nyoibin Kwannon "behind the two figiires (attendants 
'of the Prince), and to the left Jizo Bosatsu, beliind 
another set of two attendants of the Prince. The statue 
of the Prince and four attendants date back to the year 
1121, older than the present building. No other wood 
portraits of him liave shown so much elaboration as in 
tliis; here the artist lias exhausted Ms technical skill. 
He wished to give the statue as much dignity and 
intellectual vigor as he could eoncieve of the I^ince- 
BuddMst ; and that the attendants faintly smiling are in 
an easier attitude was to bring out the effects of contrast, 
in wMch the artist assuredly succeeded. Yet he was not 
too realistic, for the elegance and refinement of the Fiiji- 
wara style are all there. Even the smallest detail, such 
as the j)eTSonal ailicles in possession of the subject, is 
typically Fujiwara, imparting to the whole figure an air 
of refined dignity (Fig. 159). 

Jizo Bosatsu in tMs Hall is of the same date as 
tliat in Sai-endo, and while smaller in size, far it excels 
in its exquisite workmanship. Nyoibin Kwannon, in 
form out of the ordinary, yet bespeaking Fujiwara, is a 
unique work. 

Abt Tbeasubes in KoEtizd.—The building is divided 
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into tliree compartments ; to tlie right of the central room 
as one enters it from the enfcance is the inner room 
where the most important treasure relics are kept. In 
tlie gilt-hronze statue of Kwahnon standing at the centre 
is observed a repetition of the Asiika style wliich appears 
in the two attendant jBgiires of the Shaka trinity at the 
Kondd. The gilt-bronze Yakxjshi seated next is said to 
have been the inside Buddha (Tai-nai-bntsii) of the Main 
Buddha at Sai-endo. It is an excellent relic of early 
Nara. What is, however, most significant in this Iniilding 
as a splendid work of art and from the historical point 
of view, the Nine-hbabeb Kwannon (Eig. 160). It is in 
lieight only a little over one foot, but it is carved in 
sandalwood, and most precious material for sculpture. The 
sandalwood works of the T.^ang dynasty were ireqiiently 
imported from China during the Nara period and after, 
and there is no doubt that those wx)rks were the standard 
models for our wood-carvers. For tins reason, tliis statue 
Iiowever small, with its own cliaracteristics will awaken 
oiir deep interest. The incarnated Buddhas in the crowm 
and the ornamental articles exquisitely worked around 
the figure are all evidently of the T'ang tradition, and 
there is encased even in tliis miniature image the great 
spiritual power of Kwannon. It indicates the ultimate 
height of perfection the axi of •^vood-carving had ever 
reached, and we cannot think of it as a mere Jaxmnese copy 
of those days. The feeling . of admiration wliich is awaken- 
ed in us by now comiiig in contract with tliis little 
figure must have been the same feeling that stiired the 
ancient sculptors to pioduce great masterpieces in solid 
wood early in the Heian period. Another famous work 
in this room is a bronze statue known by the name of 
Yume-ghiCtAI ” Kwakkon, which like the Bodliisattva 
type painted on the Kondo walls, gs rich in the realism 
of the T'ang style. 

There are many other works of ait in this building 
all worthy of scrutiny, but . as we do not have room enough, 
to enumerate them all ; only several of them to be con- 
sidered most representative are mentioned below with their 
dates. 
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Scvlpfnre, 1. Tennin (Heavenly Beings) and ]dieiiix, 
ail in wood, ].>elr)nging to the baldacliin in tlie Koiidd, 
Asnka and Kauiakura ; 2. Monjii and Biigen, w<x)d, stand- 
ing, late Asnka ; 3. Mkko and Gakkd, wa')d, stand- 
ing, late xlsnka ; 4. Kwannon and Seislii, \vcx>d, stand- 
ing, late Asnka ; 5. Gilt-bronze Halo, early Narii ; 6. Gilt- 
l>ronze repousse trinity, early Nara ; 7. Dry-lacqner Mirokn, 
seated, with Imlo, Nara; 8. Wooden Halo, Nara; 9. 
Prince Sliotokn, seated, wood, by Yenkwai, 1009 ; Fam- 
iimp 10. A pair of Eight-fold Screens with pictures of 
the Sixteen xirhats, silk, colored, late Fnjiwara ; Allml 
Arts. 11. Hyaknman~t6, -with four dharani, wfKxl, 770. 

Yumeboko is an cxjtagr.)nal building, one side of 
•wliich measures 15.95, and was Imilt in 739. It is the 
Main ILall of the To-in gi‘oup of temples. It is erected 
on a double platform, roofed with tiles, caj^ped with a 
gilt-bronze h6jii~ro].)an ” of exquisite workmanship. Tlie 
proportions all round are splendid. It is the oldest and 
l>est sample of architecture of tins type. In tlie interior 
tliere slands a sliiine on a double stone-pedestal, in wdiieh 
is kept the Main Buddha of the temple. 

The main Buddha 'vvorsliiiiped here is Kwanxon Bc- 
BATSU, carved in wood and covered with gold-foil (Fig. 
162). Of all the numerous Buddhist statues in Horyuji, this 
Kwannon as the holiest one was a Secret Buddha ’’ 
{Hilndsti), and for this reason even now the im?ige is not 
open to the public unless a visitor fortifies liimself with 
a special permit. When the panels are open, the 
Kwannon confronts us. But as the eurbtins hang low, 
it is necessary to lift part of them in oa‘der to Lave 
a lietter view of the Buddha. Even then the whole 
form is partly Indden by the Bosatsii standing in front. 
Wlien, however, the side panels ai*e removed we can 
see the full profile of the holy image. The dignified 
attitude almost overawes us. The Buddhist statues 
ensinined in tliis temple as well as in all the other 
temples of Kara are numberless, and each in its way has 
been the object of veneration, but there is no statue 
among them that will strike iis with such a spiritual 
force, compelliBg reverence and even worship, as this 
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image of Kwannon in the Ynmedono Sanctuary. The 
symmetrical styles of sculpture -which is adox)ted here is 
also in the attendant statues of the Shaka tiinity in the 
Kondo and in the gilt-bronze standing Kwannon of 
Kdfuz<3. The greatness of the present statue lies in the 
thorough-going application of the formalism that prevailed 
in the Asuka period. That the crown and other per- 
forated metal ornaments add to the dignity of the statue is 
the same as in the case of the Eonr Guardian Gods in 
the Kondo : and then the halo is of the same style as 
those we liave already seen in the Kondo, especially the 
Tahoto in the halo is of the same style as that which is 
ctrnied by one of the four Gods. IVom these facts we 
can readily understand what a close relationship exists 
between those works. The present Kwannon is the most 
valuable reHc tliat has come down to us — a work 
reminiscent of the earliest days of Japanese Buddhist 
£aith as expressing itself in the purest imagination of art. 
It is no accident that the work is traditionjdly attributed 
to Prince Shotoku himself. Compared with it, the figure 
standing in front with all the elegance of the Pujiwjrra 
style looks commonplace ; this is, however, inevitable. 

There is a pair of portrait statues on this altar 
deserving attention. To the lefb as we enter the Hall is 
seated Gyoshin who founded tins Hall in the Tempyo 
era, and to the right sits DosEN who accomplished the work 
of reconstruction in the Jogan era. In the portrait of 
Gyoshin (Fig. 163) we observe the use of dry-laapier as 
the most yielding material in the hands of the artist in 
order to fully display the consummate art of the Tempyo 
pericxl. A face quite distinctive of individuality is expres- 
sive of vigorous manliness, winch is enhanced by strong 
rhythmic sweeping of priestly robe and Kesa. The great 
personality of Gyoshin is read in every line. Tins style 
of sculpture gave a great impetus to the develoxment of 
Kamakiu'a art. The portrait of Dosen was made in 
clay in early Heian period when wood-carving was the 
standaixl sculpture. Did the artist get suggestions from 
the prior work? But his clay-modelling was not a 
success in spite of the simiharity of material between clay 
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and libcquer. BQs kinds move unsteadily. In tins EDill 
there are two Amiba sfcitues, one of which is smaller 
than the other, but Ixjth of which are typical of the jiuro 
Fujhvara style. Lastly, we must not forget menthajiug 
tip specimen porkait of Pbince Shotoku at sixteen years 
of Jige, the type of wliich etime in vogue towards* the 
end of the Kamakura period. 

Dempodo _ Statues.— The Dempodd was from its 
earlier clays like a museum of the old Budclhist works 
kept in the temple, and this featme kis further developed 
recently, taldng more varied types than ever. It, however, 
does not conkiin any very excellent objects of art, only 
it aftbrds a ^od opportunity for comparative study of 
works of varimis epochs. Below we enumerate the 
different types in the order of position in wliich they are 
placed 



1. Di-y-lacqtier Amida trinity, Nam; 2. Lry-kcquer 
Amida trinity, Nara ; 3. Dry-lacquer Amida trinity, Nara ; 
4. Wooden Skika, seated, early Heian; 5. Wooden Ya- 
kushi, seated, Fujiwara; 6. Wooden Yakushi, seated, 
Nara ; 7. Tenko-on, seated, wood, early Heian ; 8. Mi- 
roku, seated, wood, early Heian ; 9, Bonten and Taiski- 
kuten, standing, wood, early Heian ; 10. Miroku, seated, 
wood, early Heian ; 11. Shaka, seated, wood, Fujiwara; 
12. Ashuku, seated, wood, Fujiwara ; 13. Amida,' seated, 
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wood, Fuji want) ; 14, Font’ Guardian Gods, standiug, 

wood, Fujiwara; 15, Jizo, standing, wood, Kamakura; 
l(j. ]3eveii-lieaded Kwaimon, standing, wood, Kamakura. 
(These last two are not registered as State Treasures.”) 


TAYEMADERA, Ihijema 

According to the temple tradition, this was first 
founded in 612, and later in 684 was removed to the 
present location. It stands on a hill, with the Main 
Gate (Ni“ 0 -inon) facing east. After passing under the 
gate and going west, there is a small Belfry in which is 
hung a sxdendid l)ell of the Kara period. Finiher we 
reaclx the Koii^no (rebuilt in the Kamakura j)3iiod}, which 
rises facing the south, and back of which is the IjEOTUHE- 
Hall (rebuilt in the Kamakura), In the Kondo the 
Main Buddha is enshrined, which is Miroku in clay 
of the Kara era, wMle the Gods guarding the four 
quarters are cfry-lacqiier which w^ere oiiginallj Kara, l)ut 
later rej)aired hj Kmiakura xirtists. Inside the Kddo, 
the statues as mentioned below are airanged. On the 
Irills rising in front of the Kodo stand two Pagodas, 
East and West, facing each other. To the west of the 
Kondo is the Mandaba Hall with the eastern frontage. 
The disx)Osition of the various buildings over the grounds 
has features not to be seen anywhere else, but as they 
erected in the meantime many buildings between the 
Kondo and the towers, the latter are now screened oft* 
from the sight, impairing the beautiful efiect of the 
towers. 

The East Pagoda (17.54 square and 76.7 high, Fig. 
165) and the West Pagoda (17.4 square and 81.87 high) 
are both tlrree-stoiied and typical of Kara ai.‘cMtecture, 
They are "well formed, and grandly constructed. The 
bronzie min decorating the top of the x^^^goda is extra 
high. Against the ordinary number of nine rings in the 
sorin, these pagoda have eight. 

The Hoi^DO (that is, the Maiidara-Hall) measiues 
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09^)5x59.72, and was rebuilt in al)Oiit 124B. Tlie front 
lias seven spins wliile tlie side six» Single-storied. Tri- 
9noj/a roof. Tlie interior is divided into tw(.) couipartnienis, 
Gejin and Naijin. Tlie eompcHitioii of tbo Naijin ceiling 
is Avortli attention. Wliile there is notliing elaborate in 
the general censtriiction, the central dais and shrine arc 
ricMy ornaniented. They lielong to the Kamakura pericxl, 
and painted with lacquer, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and furnished with mehil fittings. The oilier sides ol the 
dooivs of the shrine are embellished with ^uialdye lotus, 
and inside there hangs a copy of the Jodo Mandaras of 
the Kara jmiod. 

The following are the Buddhist Statues ix the 
Kodo (Lecture Hall) : — 

1. The seated Amida in w^ood, the Main Buddha of 
the temple, Fnjiivara ; 2. Myodo 13osaisii, standing, 
W'ood, early Heiaii ; 3. Amida, seated, “wood, Fujiwara; 
4. Kiclijuien, standing, w^ood, early Heian ; 5. Jizu, 

standing, w'ood, Kamakma. 





Fig. 112. Vairoclmna Bnddha, 
Todaiji (Kara) 


Fig. JIO. One of the two guardi- 
an godB» Todaiji (Nanij 
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Fig. 114. The Main Buddha of the 
HoH^edo, Todaiji (Kara 


5, Bonten at Hokkedci 
Todaiji, (Kara) 



Hall, 





Fig. 119. Five-Btorxed Pagoda, 
Kdfiilaiji (Kara) 


^ig. 121. One of the Font' 
Gods at Nan-endo, 
Kofulmji (Kara) 
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1 >( mi cm, xyciskiij' xlera. 
impi^rial ]Mnsc*iim) 


l^ig. 129. Hosso Patriarcli, 
Kofiikiiji (Naxa Iniperial 
Mtisenm) 


Fig. 127. Mirokn, Todaiji 
(Kara Tmj)e'rial Museum) 






Fig. Iii2. Amida, Hokkeji 
(Nara Imperial Miiseum) 


Fig. 133. JiondaisM, Yalaishiji 
(Kara Imperial Museum)^ 
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Fig. 130, Kicliijotcn, Yalciishiji 
(Kara Imperial MiiHenm) 


y.me oi: trie lAveivx* 
Gods, Saidjuji (Nara 
imperial IVInsenm) 




Fig. IXh of Sliigisaii in IlJastmtionH, Sliigismi 

{ isiira^ Im } Haseiim) 



Fig. ISi. Fafi-slia, ])<■,<]. Sutra, 
Sliiltnwoji JSura Cui3>enal 
Mns(Mim) 
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Fig. 136. Kwagenkei, Kofukaji 
(Kara Imperial Museum) 
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Fig. 13U. Ytiit'oc^Fana Buddha. 
Toshddaiji (Nara) 


Fig,, 138. Interior of the Main 
Hall, Toshodaiji (Kam) 




Fig. 14{>. Senju-KwamnoJi at tli« 
Main Hall, Tosliodaiji 
(Nara j 
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Sliaka trmity of Kondo, 
Horyuji (Kara) 
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Fii^. 155. Detiiil tif the iiiunil paimiiig.-i Fig. * 154."^(>ne of tlierBinral paintings at 

at Ko?id:>, Trorynji (Nava) ‘ Kondo, JJoiynji (>dii-a) 




ig. 159. Prince Shdtokii at 
Shoryoin, Horyuji (Kara) 



I6*a. The Main Bud- 
dha of Tumedono, 
Moryuji (iNam) 


. Gyoshin at Yumedono, 
Hoxyuji (Nara) 
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.^UHlIOSai AND KOlSrOOBUJI 


SUMIYOSHI JINSHA, Osaka 

In tlie eleventh year - (211 A.D.) of the regency of 
the Empress Jingd, three of these Shrines were built. 
The fourth Shiine, to the light of the front one as we 
face it, was erected in honor of the Empress herself. 
These buildings face west, and over the grounds are 
scattered many subsidiary shrines and other dependent 
linildings with ponds, old pines, and gardens. 

The Four Shrines are of one style, that is, of the 
8‘uraiyosM style (Fig. 166). They have a rectangular 
plan, four spans by two, with tlie shorter side to the 
front. The interior is partitioned into two, inner and 
outer. The construction is simple, with a gabled roof. 
It is covered with the bark of Iviuold wood. Over the 
ridge are placed cldgi and katstiogi ; all the parts of the 
buildings are of x>lain w'ood. Wliile these Slnines w^ere 
reconstructed only in 1708, the original plan and elevation 
w’^ere strictly adhered to, and they are as frr as style 
goes one of the oldest Shinto architecture. They are 
simounded on three sides by a double system of fences, 
and in front stands a Haiden of later construction, 

KONGOBUJI AND OTHER TEMPLES. 

Koyasan 

Kongobuji is a most sacred Buddhist temple located 
in the midst of a great virgin forest at the summit of 
Mount Koya. It was first erected in 817 by K5bo 
Daishi, the Japanese founder of the Shingon Sect, who 
obtained a special sanction of the Emperor Saga. As 
the centre of the Sliingon faith, stately buildings of 
various natures were set up, gorgeously decorated, and 
innumerable residences for monks were scattered all over 
the precincts. But, unfortunately, repeated fires desti‘oyed 
everytMng, even repairs after repairs could not recover all 
the precious relics of faith and art that had gone forever. 
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In spite of such an old establisliment, therefore, there are 
]}iit a few bnildings that were registered as worthy of the 
State Protection.’’ The}- are the Hondo of Pitd5~in and 
the Tahoto of Kongosammai-in. The rest are all of 
modern construction. 

At the centre of the temple group which makes up 
the body of Kongdbuji, there used to be a great Pagoda, 
the site of which alone now remains. The Kondo is west 
of this site. Though of modern date, its ground plan is 
the model for the Shingon architecture. To the north- 
west of the Kondo is the Miyeido, and in ‘the west are 
Jimtei-dd and Saito. Aii^endo, Daiyedd, Sammaido, and 
the site of the Tdto are gTonped east of the great Pagoda, 
and facing this stands the Main Hall of Pndo-in to the 
south of Aizendo. In the Aucinity of the Kondo are 
Belfry, Eevolving Library, Kujakudo, Sannodn, and the 
shrines of Nibu-niyojin and Kdyamyojin. In front of the 
Kondo there is a depression, and tins is where tlie Middle 
Gate used to rise. Pass it, tinn west, and go on further, 
and the Daimon (the Great Gate) is reached. 

The Main Hall of Pudo-in was built in 1197 and 
has five spans iVont and four to the side. The roof is 
irimoycf, covered with the liinold bark. It is in style 
early Kamakura. IJpin the central dais inside are placed 
the shitue of Funo (wood) and his eight Boy-attendants, 
all of which probably date back as early as the build- 
ing itself. 

The Tahoto of Konoosammai-in (built 1223, Fig. 
167) is said to liave lieen erected by Masako, wife of 
Minamoto-iio-Yoritomo, the founder of the Kamakura 
Shogunate. It is well formed. Inside and outside, in 
decoration and workmanship, it is worthy of study. 

On the high plateau at the summit of Mount Kbya, 
a sort of temple street is formed with K(3ngbhuji os tlie 
pivot and all the rest clustered about it, and so will the 
pirincipal lYeasiires ” be summorily described here in one 
gi‘oup : 

The Six Boddhist Figuees of the Kondo (Fig. 
168.) — Upon the ceiikal dais inside the Kondo are 
aiTanged the Main Buddha, Ashukii, in the centre, with 
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Kongosattaj Eiiclo, and Fngen-eminei in order from tlie 
left- of tlie central frgme, wlnle to tlie rigiit Kongo wo, 
Gdziiuze, and Kokiizo. This arrangment has perhaps 
remained the same ever since Kobo’s fonnding of the 
temple. These jire all the principal deities of Siiingon 
Bnddhism, svimuetrically arranged about the central Ashii'- 
ku, who is by the way a “ liilmtsu ” (that is, a secret 
Buddha kept away fr*om the public view). The carving 
is naive and full of power. The femes are full and hands 
large. Something mystic is felt to be pervading about 
these statues, -which are probably works of early ninth 
century. 

The Dainichi Trinity of Daiyedo. — This consists of 
].)ainichi in the middle, with Shaka to his left and Amida 
to the right. While all three images are liadly damaged, 
Bainichi, a huge one, has still his halo and canopy. 
Being of late Fujiwara they have soft, quiet expressions 
as distinctive of that age. An Amida also of late 
Fujiwara is kept in this Hall. 

Aka~Fudo of Myo-wo-in (Fig. 169.) — Whoever comes 
to Koyasan, this is the first thing he or she ought to 
pay homage. We say this, because it is the spiritual 
creation of an artistic genius inspired really b}^ a burning 
faith. As the whole body is colored red it is popularly 
known as Aka-Fudd (Bed Fudo). To paint the adamam 
tine spii*it»body in red as seated enveloped in flames, is 
what everybody may think of, and yet it was wliat 
nobody ever attempted to do except for the present artist. 
The reddened lx)dy is delineated with strong black lines 
boldly di*awn like a rude steel cord; and the red robes 
are painted with large flow^er designs '^vMle the drapeiy- 
f<.)lds are shaded with gold pigment. Bucli technique is 
something we rarely have since Fujiwara and is powerful 
enough to dejiict the unapproachable dignity of the 
Myowd. The attendant-boys are simply and concisely 
done, their fr'eedom from elaborate decorations is quite 
appropriate here. The picture is like a great pyi*amid 
towering fern above in the arts of mystic Buddhism. 

Further Ti*easures ” worth inspection are : — 

[KONGOBUJI] Painting, 1. Zennyo Eyuwd, cir. 
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1145 ; Scnlpture, 2. The Manclara of Taizokai (Garblia- 
clliatu) carved on board, Kaiiiakiira ; Allied Arts, 3. 
Gilfc-bronze religious articles (sncli as vajra, bell, etc), 
mostly brought from T'ang ; 4. Makije-lacqiier Reliquary 
with in 3 ^stic figures, Kamakura. 

(nYUKO^lN) Pairding. 1. Kwamion manifestation 
“ in the boat so-called, Fujiwara ; Sc^dplure, 2. Small 
standing screen with Buddhas in relief, Jfrijiwara ; Allied 
AHs. 3. Sword-scabbard with dragon carving, T^ang (?). 

Wooden statue of Fudo, Fnji-wara. 

{liOJU-lN) Painting. 1. Monju, Kamakura; 2. 
Jizo, by Ynyen, 1384; AJMed Arts. 3. Bronze Vajra, 
T'ang (V). 

{8A1NAN-IN) Picture of Taigensui M^wo, South 
Sung. 

(KORGOsAMMALIIl') 1. Thousaiid-armed Kwanuon in 
wood, Pujiwara ; 2. Gochi-Nyorai (five statues in wood), 

Kamakum. 

{jr/JjdN) 1. Illustrated history of Kukai, late 
Kamakura; 2. Amida (wood), Kamakura. 

{FUMON-IN) Makma-Honzoii (Reliquary for Shaka 
and smaller Buddhas in relief), T‘ang. 

{TALTINrijsf) Ryurnyd Bosatsu (in ■wood), early 
Heian, 

[NAN-IN) Wave-cutting ” Fudo (in wood), early 
Heian. 


ITSUKUSHIMA JINSHA, Miyajima 

Traditionally, the founding of Itsukusliima Jinslia 
was in the seventh century, but the buildings of the 
present Jinslia group was due to Taira-no-Kiyomori, the 
Lord of Aki province, who reconstructed it on a larger 
scale in 1167. It was later destroyed by fii*e and rebuilt 
in 1241. In 1556 Mori Motonari reconstructed parts of 
it. 

The site and plan of the Slnine were the result of 
painstaking deliberation on the pail of the founders, the 
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i. 

Ckl;.'rii 

18, Apuitza-no-ya 

27. No-fonrai 

2. 

L^hh'lori'f 

14. A.gei>i i ziibasb.'i 

28. HaBMkrtkfiii 

3. 

Xovoiami ^li'uMha 

15 . AlceTM -n (} -ffUHi 

2*J. Nogakuya, 



it>. lioade-Ti 

5l). SfxribsiBhi 


C?oju-n(>-i6 

1.7, Heideii 

iSl. Tenjinsha H«jia]en 

5 

A.rH.>cbiKn ,Um\hi 18. ilaidei) 

32. JiusUa Hon 

6. 

S/w>A'’-> 

ii>. Ha.rai<jf'n 

dou 

7. 

ShihQa-'kijh 

2U. >iajHbiba.^.Ui 

33, Kura 

8. 

Hlgjiblu Kwrdro 

21. TukabutJii 

M, MM 


Marondo JiTiKha 

22. Himbutai 

35, ShfArmisho 


Hondt'Ti 

23, Crjdvubb 

36, Sanmo Jinsha 

JO. 

,, Heidijn 

24, Monkyiika 


IL 

Haidfii 

25, Shitasaki 


.t2. 

n Harjiiden 

20, HisM-Kwaixo 
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like of wliicii is iiowliexe else to be seen. Itsukusliima lias 
long been considered one of tbe most beautiful sites in 
Japan, and as tlie god enslirined here is tbe sea-god, 
they, on tlie one hand, planned to afiecfc the harmonious 
setting of the Shrines against such a j)icturesque back- 
ground, ivhile, on the other hand, they ivished to select 
a spot which is most affected by the tides. So, as we 
see now, the shrines confront the sea and the gbeat 
WOODEN Tobii is planted right in the water. The span 
between the two columns is 35.8 sliciku and 8 am wide and 
the height is 56 sliahiu The Main Shrine quarter (Fig. 
170) is in the centre of the grounds, where Harai-dono, 
Haiden, and Heiden are connected with the Main Shbine 
•which stands rearmost. The roofe are covered with the 
Idnold bark. They vary very much in shape and the 
general outHnes are elegant. This quarter was rebuilt in 
1156. In front of Harai-dono extends the Hibabutai, 
at the centi*e of which the Takabutai rises for the per- 
formances of the sacred dances. The Hirabutai is flanked 
by the Gakubo, and has a frontal projection called 
Shitasaki, or the end of the tongue, to each side of 
wliich is built a small shrine known as Monkaku Jinsha. 

The quarter of Maboudo Jinsha, facing west, is 
situated left of the Main Shrine quarter. It also consists 
like the latter of Habai-dono, Haiden, Heiden, and 
Honden. As its rebuilding took place in 1241, the 
style has a more antique tone than the main quarter. 

In order to connect the main quarter with this 
Maroudo gi*oup, the Gallery starts from the east of 
Harai-dono in the main quarter and after tlnee turnings 
pass between the Haiden and the Harai-dono, both of 
the Maroudo gi*oup, and finally reaching the land. At 
the fii'st turning point there is a bridge called ‘^Agemizu- 
BASHi ” which is comiected with the land and at the 
tliird turning point is Asaza-NO-ya. 

The Gallery stalled west of the Harai-dono of the 
main quarter makes four turnings and extends a long 
way finther west before it ^finally reaches the land. 
Near the fii*st turniiig point, Okuni Jinsha stands to the 
light, and fuilher to the south a Long Bridge effects a 
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coimiiuiiiciition wiih the laiicL Tins Jiiisha gets eouiiected, 
to tJie west, with Tenjinsha hy means of another 
gallery. At the third tiimiug the land is reached 

l>y a SOEIBASHI.” Where the gallery makes the fourth 
turning, there is Gaku-no-YA which,* to the south-east, 
connects itself by a bridge Avith the No-Butai (that is, 
a stage for which Avas constructed hj Toyo- 

tonii Hideyoshi. 

The shrines as a Avliole are arranged facing a Avide 
expanse of sea-Avater and against the backgiound of 
Misen. The distribution of shrines, galleries, and the 
stages, high and Ioav, looks in a Avay regular, and yet it 
is not quite so, ]D^wing Avonderful resourcefulness of 
imagination. In form and elex-ation, these buildings have 
distinctive features of late Fujiwara in the middle thir- 
teenth century. An assemblage of many buildings, 
different in form, stands most beautifully harmonised Avith 
the surrounding nature. When the tide rises, the 
splendidly-colored buildings all float on the blue AvaA’^es 
find make the finest x>icture, being set off by the euAuron- 
ing views. Anything like this is not to. be seen anywhere 
else. 

On an eminence north of the Shrine quarters is the 
Main Hall of Toyokuni Jinsiia, Avhich is knoAvu as 
Senjukaku’' or “Senjdjiki” that is, one-thousaiid-matted 
rooni. The facade of thirteen sx)ans and eight to the 
side. East of this spacious structure Avhich Avas the Avork 
of Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1587, is erected the Pagoda 
01^ FIVE STOBiES. It IS a JcaTctyd stupa. The stone-stexis, 
south of it, lead us doAvn to a subsidiary shrine, 
xlBAYEBisu JiNBHA, built in 1-591. It is a small shrine. 

A large number of superb tieasures are kexit at this 
s.ln'ine c.>f Itsukuslilma, many of Avhich date from a short xie- 
riod of tAventy or thii’ty years in the middle tAvelffch century 
Avheu tlie Taira family (or Heike) was at tlie Ixeight of 
pro3x)3ritj. No better sxiecimens than these Avorks of art 
are given us in the study of Heike arts in late Fujiwara. 
They Avere crystalised in the FIokke and OTHEii 
COGNATE SuTEAS (Figs. 171, 172), ten rolls of which are 
noAV exhibited in the Kyoto Museum. The copying of 
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all these sacred books was undertaken by Taira-no- 
Kiyomoii, the head of the Taira family, to whicli the 
rest of the lamily contributed each liis share. The 
tliirty-two rolls of the scriptures thus came into existence 
within about tliree years beginning with 1164. Adding 
one roll of ]n*ayers to tliis, the thirty-three rolls in all 
were dedicated to the gods of this Shrine. Each one of 
the family mem1}ers not only copied Ms share of one 
roll, but had it furnished with the most appropriate 
ornaments designed by the best artists of the time. The 
result was these precious jewels. In several of these 
Sutras the colophone gives the name of the wniter. The 
copjing and decorating of the Sutras xvas frequently 
practised in late Eujixvara, and what is before us is one of 
a few relics now left to us from those early times. (Some 
of later productions are still preserved.) Tlnough these 
•we may get an insight into the artistic appreciation as 
entertained by the refined and cultured nobility of the 
time. We cannot stop to describe tbem in detail. In 
short, some dyed their paper in various colors, over 
which floral designs are painted. The scnptural letters 
are in gold, or silver, or green, while the cover and its 
inside sui'face are painted with frr more beautiful pictures 
or designs. The title of the Sutra is worked out with 
perforated metal, and the axial stick of crystal is finished 
wu*th openxvork gilt fitting's. All the arts of the age are 
exhausted to produce the most beautiful articles conceivalde 
at the time, and vet tliere is notMng vulgar and unrefined 
as w^e too fr‘equently meet in later productions. In China 
we suppose there exist many ai4icles fitted with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, but we kuow of no objects 
ever so embellislied with wxirks of human manufacture. 
Even those illumiuated lx)oks of the Middle Ages do not 
very favorably compare with these Heike creations. Tliey 
are really the most precious possessions of the wY>iid. 
The cases in wdiich they were kept still exist and are on 
exhibit fit the Kyoto Museum. 

.Reliquary fob Shaka and smaller Buddhas in 
RELIEF. — This is -what is popularly known as '^Makura- 
Honzon,” because? it is conveniently placed by one’s 
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pillow (that is, bedside) for invocation and prayer. It 
loelongs to the same class as the one kept in the Kyoto 
Museum and the other at Fumon-in, of Koyasan ; while 
in technique it is not so well done as the other two, they 
are all of T^ang workmanship. Especially interesting are 
the decorations on the surface of the box, where metal 
fittings are set in and the guardian gods (metal) in 
relief. These metal fittings remind ns of Persian designs, 
and in the gods we see something of the style of Central 
Asia, 

Further, some of the principal “ State Treasures — 
Sculpture. 1. Masks for Bngaku-danca, nine pieces, (five 
of winch are kept in the Tokyo Museum), cir. 1173; 
2. Dogs (wood, fourteen in all). The older ones belongs 
to late Fujiwara and later ones to Kamakura ; 3. A horse 
(wood), cir. 1235-1237 ; Allied Aiis. 4. Gilt-bronze 
religious articles such as Vajra, bell, etc., late Fujiwara ; 
5. Makiye-Lacqiier Table and Ink-box, Asliikaga ; 6. Ko- 
zakura-odosM Armor, one of oldest workmanship, late 
Fujiwara ; 7. Tachi (sword), and scabbard inlaid witli 
mother-of-pearl, late Fujiwara ; 8. Two blades of tachi, 
and scabbards inlaid with mother-of-j)8arl, 1183 ; 9. Seven 
blades of Tachi, early Kamakura ; 10. Musical instru- 
ments, two pieces, late Fujiwara ; 11. Shichigenkin 

(Musical instrument, a Koto), South Sung (? j ; 12. Small 
articles of furniture, such as dresses, taclii, quiver, arro^vs, 
liinoki fans, skiku (symbolic stick of dignity) etc. 
Personal articles belonging to the Emperor Antoku 
(1178-1185), late Fujiwara. 
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Fig. 170. Honga Shrine- 
Itsnlvushima Jinsba 
(Miyajima) 


’ig. 171. Sutia B 0 II 3 , 
ItsnkusMma Jinsha 
(Miyajima) 


Fig, 172. The opening Picture, one 
of the Sutra-Eolis, 
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